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BY INA D, COOLBRITH. 


What do I owe the years, that I should bring 
Green leaves to crown them king ? 

Blown, barren sands, the thistle, and the brier; 
Dead love, and mocked desire, 

And sorrow, vast and pitiless as the sea— 
These are their gifts to me. 


What do I owe the years, that I should love 
And sing the praise thereof? 

Perhaps, the lark’s clear carol wakes with morn, 
And winds, amid the corn, 

Clash fairy cymbals; but I miss the joys, 
Missing the tender yoice— 

Sweet as a throstle’s after April rain— 
That may not sing again. 

What do I owe the years, that I should greet 
Their bitter, aud not sweet, 

With wine, and wit, and laughter? Rather thrust 
The wine-cup to the dust !— 

What have they brought to me, these many years? 
Silence, and bitter tears, 

—Overland Monthly. 


IN JUNE. 


BY NORAH PERRY, 





So sweet, so sweet the roses in their blowing, 
So sweet the dallodils, so iair to see; 

So blithe and gay the humming-bird a-going 
From flower to tlower, a-hunting with the bee. 


So sweet, so sweet the calling of the thrushes, 
‘The calling, coving, wooing, every where ; 

So sweet the water's song through reeds and rushes, 
The plover’s piping note, now here, now there. 


So sweet, so sweet from off the fields of clover, 
The west wind blowing, blowing up the hill; 

So sweet, so sweet with news of some one’s lover, 
Fleet tuotsteps ringing nearer, nearer still. . 


So near, so near, now listen, listen, thrushes ; 
Now piover, blackbird, cease, and let me hear; 

And water, hush your song through reeds and rushes, 
‘That 1 may know whose lover cometh near, 


So loud, so loud, the thrushes kept their calling, 
Plover or blackbird never heeding me; 

So loud the iill-stream too kept tretting, falling, 
OU’er bar and bank, in brawling, boisterous glee. 


So loud, so loud; yet blackbird, thrush nor plover, 
Nor noisy mili-stream, in its iret and fall, 
Could drown the voice, the low voice of my lover, 
My lover calling through the thrushes’ call. 
“Come down, come down!” he called, and straight the 
thrushes, 
From mate to mate, sang all at once, “Come down!” 
And while the water laughed through reeds and rushes, 
‘The blackbird chirped, the plover piped, “Come down !” 
Then down and off, and through the fields of clover, 
1 tullowed, followed, at my lover's call; 
Listening no more to blackbird, thrush, or plover, 
‘The water’s laugh, the mill-suream’s iret and fail. 
—dJune Atlantic. 





CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of the Woman's Journal :-— 

My Dear Mapam:—In the report of my speech 
which you kindiy published last week, the types make 
me say “fools” where | said “girls” !—a confusion of 
terms of which I am sure that you, at least, hold me 
wholly guiltless. Very truly yours, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

STATEN IsLanD, N. Y., June 6, 1570, 





Correspondence, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Imperceptibly the beautiful spring days have slipped 
by us, and all at once it is summer, The city streets 
send up a dense hot steam where the water-carts have 
passed, the gutter runnels disappear in odorous vapor, 
and the omnibus drivers glow redly under their huge 
umbrellas like migratory lamps. Amusements have 
ceased to be attractive; the Sunday sermon is a weari- 
ness, and the announcement of an opera troupe com- 
posed entirely of celestial angels would hardly call out 
a full house. Beauty lingers indoors, making hurried 
preparations for flight to the mountains, the watering 
places or the sea-side. Everywhere one encounters 
groups on the wing. Stout, middle-aged mammas fan- 
ning themselves vigorously in the vain hope of keeping 
cool; pretty young girls in dainty travelling costumes, 
and worried looking men incumbered with shawls, car- 
pet bags and responsibility. Who would bea man? I 
wonder if it does not require a mental reservation some- 
times for devout Hebrews to chant that part of their 
liturgy that says, “O Lord God, I thank thee that thou 
hast not made me a woman!” Certainly the cares and 
responsibilities of men are neither light nor few, and 
I often find my sympathies going out toward them, as a 
much enduring and sadly imposed upon class. I won- 
der that none of the Maud Ernests or Lillian Edgartons 
of the day has thought of writing a lecture on the rights 
of men. Itis a subject on which a good deal might be 
said. 

While the men of leisure take their summer vacation, 
Pat, who enjoys no immunity from labor, and is sup- 
posed to be alike insensible to heat and cold, climbs up 
the ladder with his hod of bricks, and climbs down 
again, busy with the great work of reconstruction that 
is always going on and never completed. Hew, withuut 
Pat, would the waste places be repaired, and the disa- 
greeable drudgery of your great cities be done? But is 
there only one aspect of the question? * Having paid 
him for his labor, does the responsibility of his employ- 
ers cease? Is it no concern of theirs to what swarming 
and squalid tenement he is compelled to betake himself 
when his day’s work is done? ‘That, lacking innocent 
amusements and healthful interests, he deadens his 
senses with alchohol, that his wife is a miserable drudge, 
and his children neglected ? 

It takes a long time for an individual to learn what he 
can afford, a much longer time for a people to learn the 
same lesson; but in a government like ours, where the 
sediment is not allowed to sink to the bottom and re- 


tion must yet individualize and stamp with the image 
and superscription of a divine humanity. 
Sorosis and the Brooklyn Woman’s Club have each 
|had their last meeting for the season. Differing in 
many particulars, and sufficiently unlike to make it in- 
teresting for many of the members to belong to both, 
they are yet alike in aim and purpose, and the greatest 
| cordiality of feeling exists between them. Sorosis, meet- 
| ing at Delmonico’s and crystallizing about a lunch table, 
| lays more stress upon sociability, breaks up into cliques 
| of mutual admiration, and is less homogeneous than the 
Brooklyn Club. On any question of importance, how- 
| ever, it is apt to show great unanimity, and come out 
grandly on the right side. When nothing of special in- 
| terest is under consideration, it lapses into confidential 
| chats during the transaction of business, and is always 
much given to becomingness of attire. Its sociables are 
delightful. Two years of meeting have made the mem- 
| bers and their gentlemen escorts pretty well acquainted, 
and enable them to come together with a tolerable as- 
surance of not being bored. 

The Brooklyn Club, lacking the nucleus of alunch ta- 
ble, comes directly to the transaction of business. It is 
graver than its sister Sorosis, is much interested in the 
question under discussion, whatever it may be, and has 
neither eye nor ear for side issues till that is disposed of. 
It stands in some awe ef Mrs, Grundy; is progressive 
but not radical, has a great regard for the proprieties, 
and dreads nothing—except a compromise of principle— 
so much as being talked about in the newspapers. It is 
devo'ed to the interests of woman, but is not sure that 
the ballot is the thing she needs. It believes in culture 
and the reading of the best books, is only moderately 
| interested in dress as a fine art, but aspires earnestly to 
| a noble womanhood. Its sociables are always provided 
with some literary entertainment, as if they could not 
quite afford a whole evening of mere chat, and as the 
associate members (gentlemen) are comparative stran- 
gers to most of the ladies there is just a little stiffness 
| perceptible. Still, during the four months of its exist- 
ence, it has done much good work, and no one can at- 
tend one of its meetings without feeling that it is an or- 
ganization full of vitality and earnestness. The last lec- 
ture furnished the public, by the Club, was given by Mr. 
Locke (Petroleum VY. Nasby) on the “The Struggles of a 
Conservative with the Woman Question.” Pretending 
to look at the subject of woman’s rights from the con- 
servative standpointg Mr. Locke showed the fallacy of 
the hackneyed arguments used against it, and concluded 
with an earnest and eloquent appeal in behalf of the full 
enfranchisement of woman. The lecture was charac- 
terized by wit, humor and irresistible drollery, used in 
| the interest of earnest conviction and practical good 








main there, but must perforce, through the influence of | Joyce It ought to be delivered in every lyceum through- 


the ballot, be constantly coming to the surface, and leav- 
ening the whole mass, we shall learn by and by, that we 
cannot alford to leave any human soul undeveloped, 
that humanity is too holy a thing to be given over to 
the unclean beasts of appetite, ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

We need to learn of Nature, that grand economist, at 
once so thrifty and so munificent. Not a leaf ora blos- 
som wanting in the depth of the forest, though no eye 
is there to see; not an atom lost from the grand labora- 


| out the country; and the friends of the cause have rea- 

| son to congratulate themselves upon so able an advocate 

as Mr. Locke. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
New YORK, June 6th. 


- Pee —_—_____— 


LETTER FROM LOUISIANA. 


A copy of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL lies on the table 
before me, every line of which has been read with con- 
gratulatory benedictions. “God bless you, dear editors, 





tory of her beneficent activities. She does her work | im the work you have so nobly espoused.” As I hold 
faithfully, making the most and the best of all that is | this sheet in my hand, and count the cost of the work 
entrusted to her; and this poor, battered, sin-stained | You have undertaken, and comprehend the consecration 
humanity that swarms in our city streets, that blights | Of your souls which guarantee your success, I feel a 
our eyes and saddens our hearts, is not refuse to be lof- | tenderness akin to maternal affection, when the “wee” 
tily ignored; not an ugly dream which by and by we will | 0né sleeps in the eradle beside its mother, who looks 
awake from and forget. We must lift it into the light, | fondly though tremblingly out upon its unwritten fu- 
transform it with better conditions. This hard and | ture. But like that mother I am sanguine the history 
repulsive human skeleton is yet to be clothed upon | of your bantling shall be one of startling brilliancy and 
with beauty, this bare, rude outline to become the im- deeds of greatness. With my whole heart in the work 
age and likeness of the Divine. | to which you are pledged, I could not resist the tempta- 
As nothing is so sad as an empty face, a face where | tion of sending you this greeting, warm from the 
thought is not, affection is not, God is not, so nothing , “sunny South.” 
is so beautiful as a face where these things are. A few! I write you from a home on the banks of the Bayou 
days ago 1 sat conversing with our beloved poet, Whit- | Tesche, in Iberia Parish, Louisiana,—one of the most 
tier, when some words written by one who had long | healthful, beautiful and fertile sections of the South. 
known him through his writings and loved him, but had | At this writing, May 24, the mercury stands at 90 deg. 
just met him for the first time, came back tome. “I in the shade. A cool breeze from off the Gulf, twelve 
felt blessed in looking into his face, and beiieve I shall | miles distant, fans our perspiring brows, rendering the 
be a better woman to the end of my days for that bene- | temperature endurable, not to say comfortable. The 
diction.” How well I could understand her feeling! and | green prairies, alive with the thousands of cattle feeding 
how much | wish I could place before the readers of , upon the unfailing pastures, the fields of cane and corn 
the JouRNAL that preseuce—the tall, spare figure, the | waving languidly in the breeze, the gardens, rich in all 
eloquent face, the wonderful eyes. Swedenborg tells us 'the fruits and vegetables of a Northern garden in July 
that in the spiritual world the face of an angel is the ex- ‘or August, the delightfully dry and level roads, the 
pression of his whole history, the epitome of all his ex- | dense shade of the woodlands, the frees draped with fes- 
periences, and certainly this would seem to be true of ‘toons of graceful Spanish moss, the thousands of song 
the face of Whittier. The dome-like forehead may well birds among the fig, prune and orange trees, give to this 
teem with loity aspirations and “Heaven illumined | little Eden an attractiveness that almost wins my Buck- 
thoughts.” The eyes, dark and deep set, glow with a | eye heart without reserve, especially when I remember 


steady light, tender and beautiful as the evening star, ‘that I have “shivered” away in Ohio some of the best 





But it is the exquisite fineness and purity of the face 
that constitute its greatest charm, and a simplicity of 
manner the furthest possible from self-consciousness 
that makes compliment an impertinence, and any per- 
sonal allusion as embarrassing to him as it could be to 
the most artless girl. His manner is quiet and seli-con- 
tained, but is felt to be the expressiun of a thoroughly 
genial and kindly nature; and the beautiful, plain lan- 
guage falls from his lips with a grace and dignity that 
make it seem for him the only appropriate language. 
How the iives of such men illustrate “a full manhood’s 
worth,” and bespeak our utmost endeavors in behalf 
of the inarticulate masses Which our advancing civiliza- 


| years of my life. - 
But “among the roses we find the thorns,” so in this 
case we are not living in “Paradise Regained ;” for while 
this section has been in many respects blessed beyond 
measure, Nature has seemed here more generously to 
have meted out ber gifts to inanimate than animate 
creation. You of the great East, the nucleus of railroads, 
news depots, and progress of the noblest kind, can 
scarcely conceive of the circumscribed mental vision of 
these people in many parts of the South. 

Particularly is this the case with the female portion 
of the inhabitants. This section, peopled almost entirely 





by French Arcadians, is fearfully ignorant of the goings 


on of this great, active American world. Many of the 
wives and daughters of planters, rich in lands and slaves 
before the war, are now compelled to put their fair 
hands to the wheel, and conduct family affairs, whey 
they heretofore considered the very superintendence of 
domestic economy menial and beneath the dignity of 
ladies. Their education stopped with a mere smattering 
of music, some light reading, and a sojourn, once or 
twice during the season, of a few weeks in New Orleans 
at the “St. Charles” with faithful servants in attendance. 
Their associations at home were not calculated to en- 
lighten their understanding or elevate their standard of 
refinement. The North, with its mixed( ?) society, its 
hired labor, its free schools, its intelligent, active women, 
its “laboring” energetic men, its liberal churches, its Yan- 
kee inventions, its numerous newspapers, its rush and 
its activity, is a horror, the very contemplation of which 
is a condescension in them. And to-day, it is a palpa- 
ble insult to mention to either sex the great subject 
which should send the warm blood dancing to the very 
heart of every true woman and man—the right of suf- 
frage. “They are satisfied to let the niggers vote.” The 
Fifteenth Amendment is so intimately associated with, 
and blended into this effort for the aggrandizement of 
white women, that they curl the lip with scorn, and 
disdain the mention of a subject which shall link their 
“runaway niggers” with their aristocratic wives, sisters 
and daughters. 

I have ever been a staunch Republican, “block” if you 
will, But when I look around me and see a half million 
voters turned loose upon this nation, who are as ignorant 
of the significance of the word law and government as 
they are incapable of astronomically calculating the rel- 
| ative distances of the rings of the planet Saturn, and re- 
| alize how greatly this stupendous mass cau sway the 
body politic——when I remember that for generations 
these men, made voters, lived and died in the cane field 
and rice swamps, hoe in hand, as ignorant as the mules 
that worked in the field beside them, and as completely 
and thoroughly under their master’s control, who in 
many instances knew but_a degree more,—and when I 
hear these negroes say, as I do almost daily, “Ole mars- 
ter say de Yankees cum down here to steal de niggers 
aud take dem away and sell dem;” “I don’t tink 
much ob de Yanks, no how,” I question whether 
the better way to remedy an evil is to augment it. 
I tremble when I see the utter, the fearful ignorance of 
the freedmen, and think they are to be allowed to step 
forward—even in advance of the women whom we are 
so proud to claim as noble specimens of this race—and 
man the ship of state, and help pilot it across the turbu- 
lent and disturbed waters. “Seeing is believing.” The 
colored people of the North, even the most ignorant, 
are very kings in wisdom to the poor, oppressed race in 
the South. 

But your pardon for this digression; I did not intend 
discussing the radical questions of the day. IL desired 
only to say, go on with the good and great work you 
have begun. If possible, ameliorate the condition of 
wives, mothers, sisters and daughters. Let the light of 
the nineteenth century shine out in a brightuess which 
shall spread over all the dark places of the earth, illu- 
minating every household, beaming in every heart, and 
the cry of “well done!” shall reverberate through coming 
years and fill the heavens with joy. 

It is at least with satisfaction that I cherish my ambi- 
tions. When I see the race of whom I have spoken, 
being driven to the same proud goal toward which our 
faces are set, I know if my sisters work with a will, 
with the prayers of their weaker sisters fyllowing them, 
that we shall not come out so far in the wake of the 
freedmen, for whom our magnanimous lords are labor- 
ing with commendable zeal, trusting the labor of enfran- 
chising their wives and daughters to the undisputed 
ability of the women leading them. Thanks to our no- 
ble women, and the few true men aiding them who are 
not predccupied, and who wish to attend to “but one 
thing at a time, gentlemen, one thing at a time.” 

New Iberia, La., May 24, 1870. J. M. 8. 








HOUSEKEEPING HINTS. 


A poynd of fried meat, says one who has studied up 
the matter, does not contain so much nutriment as 
four ounces of broiled meat; nevertheless, many people 
will have their fry—and dyspepsia! 

A new French invention is a portable fresh-butter- 
churn, to be used at each meal. It is made of crystal. 
and mounted on silver feet. A silver rod revolves. 
quickly in the cream, and presents a pat of butter every 
three minutes, 

Celery is recommended most strongly as a remedy for 
nervousness. By a daily use of it, those engaged in la 
bor weakening the nerves, or who are afflictee with pal- 
pitation of the heart, are assured of relief. When cel- 
ery is outof season, onions are said to be an excellent. 
substitute. 

Now that ice is so high, it is worth while to know 
how to keep asmall piece a good while :—Make a double. 
pocket of strong woollen cloth, no matter how coarse 
and faded it is. Have a space of two incues or so be- 
tween the inner and outer pockets, and pack this space 
as full as possible wich feathers. You have no need to 
use geese feathers; hen’s feathers are just as good, 
With a pocket thus constructed and kept closely tied. 
at the mouth, a few pounds of ice may be kept a 








week, 

















































































































~ influence in the family, and in society; but public opin- 


should not the opportunity be offered her— why should 
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REFORMING THE INDIAN POLICY. 


An informal gathering was held at John T. Sargent’s, 
on the morning of the 25th ult., to consider the best 
methods of coéperating with efforts made elsewhere to 
carry out a reformed Indian policy. Col. Tappan gave 
accounts of the origin of various Indian wars, and re- 
lated many instances of the injustice with which the 
unfortunate aborigines of this country have uniformly 
been treated. 

General Harney told him the following facts in rela- 
tion to one war. He, General Harney, had been in com- 
mand for some time, near a tribe whose chief was, I 
think, Black Hawk, and finally took a furlough, and 
came to St. Louis where his family resided. While 
"there, to his astonishment, a body of troops arrived in 
the city, on their way to make war upon Black Hawk. 
The General, anxious to prevent this outrage, offered to 
return immediately to his post, and bring thence Black 
Hawk and his warriors, and take them to Washington 
to answer any charges preferred against them. His pa- 
cific offer was refused, and the troops proceeded. Gen- 
eral Harney threw up his furlough and went with them. 
When they arrived in the neighborhood of the tribe, he 
again requested permission to go forward and bring 
Black Hawk into camp to answer any charges. This 
was again refused, and the war was begun and carried 
on, attended with much expense and great loss of life. 
General Harney further stated to Col. Tappan that he 
had never known the cause of this war. 

Col. Tappan seemed to have but little confidence in 
General Sherman. He said that Sherman came toa 
meeting of the Indian Peace Commission in Chicago, 
and, in reply to the charge there brought against him, 
that he was endeavoring to precipitate an Indian war, 
declared himself to be in full sympathy with the Com- 
mission; and, one hour after the meeting adjourned, he 
telegraphed to one of his subordinates to march on the 
Indians. In the course of this war, brought on, as Col. 
Tappan believed, by the direct agency of Gen. Sherman, 
occurred the Piegan massacre. Mrs. Tappan read a 
letter just received from Lydia Maria Child, expressing 
her great sympathy with all efforts in behalf of the In- 
dian. 

Mr. Redpath said that, in the East, people have no 
idea of the feeling toward the Indian on the frontiers. 
His life is of no more vafue than that of a wild animal. 
He declared that the frontiersmen have no conceptign 
that they are doing any more wrong in murdering an 
Indian than in shooting a buffalo. 

Mr. Phillips, Mr. Tobey and Mr. Garrison thought 
measures should be taken to induce the prominent cler- 
gymen and business men of*Boston to move in this mat- 
ter. I believe that the rooms of the Board of Trade 
have since been secured for a meeting, which will be 
held before this account of the preliminary gathering at 
Mr. Sargent’s sees the light. 

Col. Tappan made some statements as to the im- 
mense prices charged the government by contractors for 
the Western army, which throw some light on one cause 
of our continued warfare with the Indians. He at one 
time issued flour to his own troops which cost the gov- 
ernment some two hundred dollars a barrel. At such 
prices it becomes the interest of the contractors to fo- 
ment difficulties with the Indians, for regiments of sol- 
diers in the far West afford opportunities for the most 
profitable speculation in the world. Little care they 
that their ill-gotten fortunes come out of the pockets of 
the nation at large, or that they are the price of blood. 

L. B.C. 





ONLY JUSTICE, NOTHING MORE.---No. 1. 


As a people, we already concede to woman’s ennobling 


ion has had atendency to limit her sphere of activity and | 
usefulness, and confine her to household duties. When 
she began to seek for occupation beyond the threshold of 
her own or others’ homes, she was met by the taunting 
expression, “It is unfeminine.” Men say that woman’s 
place is to be a wife, and to attend to the duties of the 
family; and she is frequently reminded of St. Paul’s re- 
mark: “Wives, submit yourselves unto your husbands,” 
But one fourth of the women of the world are single, 
and many may never stand in the family relation. They, 
if none others, demand more than compliments from 
men—they want the same opportunity to test their abil- 
ity to earn an independent livelihood in the arena of ac- 
tive business life, and they may truthfully claim, that in 
no translation of the New Testament is St. Paul repre- 
sented to have said: Women, submit yourselves unto 
men. 

But there has been a gradual abrogation of the absurd, 
ridiculous restrictions of society. It must be agknowl- 
edged that woman has a right to free development— 
that every woman, as wel] as every man, has an un- 
doubted right to develop to her fullest extent every pow- 
er which God has given her. There is no honorable 
employment in which a man may engage, no virtuous 
position which he may occupy, that a woman should 
not, if she is capable, with equal compensation. But if 
woman is to be debarred the liberty of testing her capac- 
ity to fill positions which have never been occupied by 
cher, how can she know what she .is capable of? Why 


not all avenues to moral employments be opened to her 
without the fears which many have, that if she steps aside 
from the beaten path of woman’s duties she will unsex 
herself, because she is doing things which women are 
not accustomed to? A true woman will never commit 
an unwomanly act, wherever she may be placed. 
Already women are suffered to occupy positions far in 
advance of those of former days, and every advance 
made.in.her influence is marked as an epoch of civiliza- 
tion. Her influence now is strongly felt in churches, 
achools.and elsewhere, as well as in the family. Her 
valuable services were recognized by Paul in the early 


and Mary, and to Phebe, the servant of the church at Cen- 
chrea, And women were not then, nor are they now, any 
less servants of Christ, than when he requested Mary to 
go and tell his brethren that he was about to ascend 
unto the Father. It is an encouraging fact that they 
are still successfully engaged in the very same work 
within the borders of our own beloved land, and through- 
out the world. A late paper lies before me, which an- 
nounces the intelligence that six Roman Catholics and 
nearly sixty other persons joined an evangelical church 
in Chicopee, during a short stay with them of a zealous 
Christian woman. What matters it whether it be man 
or woman who is the instrument in the hands of Proy- 
idence to effect a work like this—to accomplish such a 
glorious result. Christianity demands equality in the 
church, and where it shall be acknowledged, there will 
the cause be the most successful. 

Woman’s quiet, gentle influence is felt in the school- 
room. Many can remember when men, with a sceptre 
of birch, reigned supreme in our common schools. That 
system has been superseded by a wiser policy, which 
has placed very many of our schools under the manage- 
ment of women, who govern with a sceptre of love. 
Horace Many labored arduously for this result, and his 
statue is‘a monument to woman’s rights. 

They entered the medical fraternity against powerful 
obstacles, but we have yet to learn for the first time 
from medical gentlemen themselves, that they have dis- 
honored the profession. They speak to us eloquently 
from the platform; and it is rather unsafe for a man to 
stand before an audience and compete with her for 
its applause. Woman stands in the front rank of noy- 
elists, both in England and America. Her poems are of 
a high order. Her name is near the head of the list of 
critics. Not the least among the popular works which are 
annually issued from the press are the products of her 
own pen; and our periodical literature is elevated to a 
much higher standard by being fed with the fruits of 
woman’s fertile mind. She has faithfully performed her 
duties as clerk of a House of Representatives; in the 
counting-rooms of our manufacturing and commercial 
establishments; as postmistresses; as the commanders 
of vessels; as daring rescuers of human life, like Grace 
Darling and Ida Lewis; as the commander of an army 
in the person of the intrepid heroine, Joan of Arc; and 
as managers of hospitals. These are but ripples of the 
counter-current of the rights of woman (which is 
increasing in velocity and power), as they occasional- 
ly appear beside the surface-current of popular senti- 
ment in regard to this matter, which is growing more 
shallow and being gradually absorbed by the former. 
Since woman has, acquitted herself so manfully—so 
creditably and honorably filled the offices in which she 
has many times been placed by God's disposition, regard- 
less of man’s propositions, and has not become de-wo- 
manized by engaging in such pursuits, how dare we lay 
an obstacle in her pathway to civil and political rights ? 
Will not woman’s voice soon be heard pleading for jus- 
tice at the bar? Would not our court-rooms be hon- 
ored by her presence, her refining influence and-her in- 
tellectual strength? If she is capable, and no one can 
honestly doubt it, she should participate in making the 
laws by which she is governed, and to which she is ac- 
countable for her conduct. 

Why may she not stand in the legislative halls of 
our States; in the Representative chamber, or on the 
floor of Congress at the capital of our country, and en- 
gage in the deliberations of those bodies,—or even sit 
in the executive chair of the nation, if the people by 
their votes should deem it expedient to place her there? 
The thought that such an event may occur in the histo- 
ry of our government is indignantly scoffed at by some. 
Credulous minds persistently declare that they will nev- 
er be eligible to such offices, because of their sex; and 
besides, woman’s intellectual inferiority (!) would for- 
ever debar her from such privileges. But as time ad- 
vances, a demonstration of the first declaration, favora- 
ble to the cause we advocate, is inevitable; while the 
fallacy of the latter statement is undeniable. 

BROWNIE. 





“SIGNS TO US ARE OFFERED, AS ERST TO PHARAOH.” 


Epiror WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—You cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that our entire population has, for some time 
past, been suffering from a terrible scourge which has 
spared neither the infant prattler nor the venerable pa- 
triarch. I allude to that dreadful “fy” which has so 
“boddered’’ all classes of late, and which no amount of 
persistent “shooing” has been able to drive away. 
As every part of our beloved country has been visited 
by this most distracting pest, itis perhaps arrogant to 
claim for any special portion thereof a superiority of 
woe; and still I cannot help thinking that this insect 
has been more alarmingly prevalent, and more exasper- 
ating, in my neighborhood, than elsewhere, Day and 
night it has caused continual and plaintive outcries in 
this vicinity; and thus my attention has been very par- 
ticularly called to this prevailing trouble. 
Remembering the poet’s assertion that our 
——“severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise,” 


I have devoted myself to a careful consideration of the 
probable origin and object of this chastening dispensa- 
tion. After long and serious thought, I have perfected 
a theory which is satisfactory to my own mind, and 
which, with permisssion, Madam Editor, I will lay be. 
fore yourself and readers in few words. 

It is this:—I think we are experiencing a repetition of 
the “plagues” which, according to Scripture, were sent 
by an angered Deity upon the ancient Egyptians. True, 
the creature which now annoys us isenot a gross, palpa- 
ble, material organism. It is a purely visionary fly, but» 
on that very account, all the better adapted to appeal to 
refined human perception in this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. Further, I think this “plague” is sent, 
now, as in former days, from the Lord, in token that we 


people ?” I reply, the women of the land, his daughters, 
whom we unjustly retainin a state of repression and 
serfdom, when we should set them free. 

Would that I might win others to my belief, that this 
act of justice might be immediately consummated! 
Then “a frowning Providence” would have no need to 
“multiply signs and wonders” in our midst; then we 
should be spared the long succession of torments, ilias 
malorum, which was inflicted upon the nation of old. 

Iam confirmed in my ‘theory by noticing quite a per- 
ceptible decrease of the “fly” since the recent honorable 
action of Wyoming, Utah, and Iowa, in re Woman Suf- 
frage. If such is the happy result of a little correct lo- 
cal legislation, what might we not hope from a grand, 
national Sixteenth Amendment? 

Oh, ye modern Pharaohs, will you persist in harden- 
ing your hearts, and insuring to us yet more frightful 
miseries? Has not the punishment of the “fly” been 
sufficient, and even “greater than we could well bear?” 
Must we, through your obstinacy, endure ideal serpents, 
imaginary locusts, transcendental frogs? Relent, I 
conjure you; let the female people go into the broadest 
liberty, that we may escape “plagues,” present and future, 
and that we may have peace. Mosrs Brown, A. M. 

‘ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Woman Suffrage Association for Essex county, 
N. J., met last evening in the parlors of Mrs, Ravenhill 
on High street. The rooms were filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, and resembled a social party much more 
than a public meeting. After some music and the read- 
ing of the reports of the recording and corresponding 
secretaries, the audience joined in a free discussion of 
the legal status of women, and the best way of arousing 
public attention to the whole question. 

Mrs. Davis, who presided, remarked that all women 
wanted was equal rights before the law; that there was 
a great deal of apathy and opposition in the public mind, 
which must be overcome by persistent agitation. It was 
suggested by a gentleman that, as men controlled the 
ballot-box, a steady and persistent pressure should be 
brought to bear upon them, which view was opposed by 
other speakers, who thought the principal opposition to 
the movement came from women, and that was the 
quarter in which influence should be exerted. 

A venerable clergyman suggested that the principal 
difficulty was with the clergy, who influenced the minds 
of the women, and thought that work should be done in 
that direction. It was suggested, in opposition to the 
general sentiment of the meeting, that women were not 
yet prepared for the ballot; that it required time, culture, 
and a very different and much more practical system of 
education ; that marriage was at present their great end 
and aim, and that men would not consent to give wo- 
man the ballot until she asked for it. It was conceded 
that women at present opposed it, and as educated and 
wealthy men wholly ignored their political duties, it 
was not probable that women would do any better, and 
the result would be a simple increase of the ignorant 
vote. 

These objections were courteously heard and an- 
swered by other speakers, who said that the ballot was a 
schoolmaster; that the united influence of both sexes 
was as necessary in politics asin the family, and that 
woman’s influence, although as noiseless, was as power- 
ful as that of gravitation or cohesion. We must do 
right, and let consequences take care of themselves, 
Every progressive movement alarmed conservatism. 
Negro suffrage at one time was liable to much graver 
objections and aroused more prejudices than female 
suffrage, yet who would question its wisdom now? 
Courage was needed, faith and works, and the inflexible 
law of nature would assert itself sooner or later. The 
progress of the cause in Europe, and its influence upon 
some of the best thinkers there, was dwelt upon as cause 
for encouragement. All the remarks of this tenor were 
warmly received by the audience. It was decided to ap- 
point a committee to prepare matter for publication, 
and to continue these social meetings as the best means 
of disarming prejudice. The next monthly meeting will 
be held at the house of Dr. Brittain—Newark Daily 
Advertiser, May 26th. 








FASHIONS, 


FANCY SKETCH—SOMETHING WE SHOULD LAUGH AT 
IF SEEN IN AFRICA. 

We might have thought it absurd if Dr. Livingstone 
had written, three years ago, that he had found in 
Africa a tribe, the women of which dress as follows: 
“The Dayous are beautiful women, with exquisite com- 
plexions and fine forms, and they dress in the most 
perfect taste. They wear short dresses reaching to the 
ankles. Upon the forehead is perched a small hat the 
front of which rests upon the nose. They take large 
bags of air and wool, saturate them with butter and 
hang them on the back of the head, covering the neck. 
Upon the small of the back they tie a bunch of cotton 
cloth, colored and cut into strips. Their shoes are 
beauties, coming to a point at the toe, and having 
the long and sharp pointed heel placed under the mid- 
die of the foot. This makes the foot very small in 
appearance, but the wearer would tip over forward but 
for the bags on the head and back. Each woman, 
when she goes out, carries a large plaintain leaf to 
keep off the sun, which she holds by the stem between 
the thumb and forefinger, crooking her elbow up from 
her body at an angle of ninety. The effect is more 
beautiful than you can imagine! The gait of the woman 
is ay admired. The heavy ones have difficulty 
in keeping their balance, but the light ones pick their 
way along as prettily as hens walk over hot ashes. 
Young girls go barefooted for some years. After they 
are of age, to put on their shoes they suffer with lame- 
ness and sore feet—after that their feet become perma- 
nently de,ysrmed, and they have no more pain. Walk- 
ing is, however, not a favorite practice with them, and 
running is impossible. The government of the Dayous 
is really democratic, the ruler being chosen annually by 
vote of ail the people; yet itis said the women do not 
want to vote. All they care for is plenty of hair and 
little shoes. The men are satisfied with this division, 
and the state is quite prosperous, though the society is 
rather vulgar and unintellectual.” 


THE following exquisite verse from the posthumous 

poems of Miss Williams, recently deceased in England, is 

worthy of Mrs. Browning. It is another version of the 

statement, “We learn in suffering what we teach in 

song :” 

Is it so, O Christ in heaven! that the highest suffer 

most ? 

That the strongest wander furthest and more hopelessly 
are lost ? 

That the mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the 











history of the church. He sent greetings to Priscilla 


sheuid “let his people go.” If it be asked, “Who are his 


strain? 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Miss Fanny Bowles has been appointed Notary Pub- 
lic in Detroit. 

Mrs. Barry realized over $1,200 from a benefit given 
her in Boston last week. 

Hayes City, Kansas, has a female constable. 
a weakness for “attachments.” 

The Female Parasol and Umbrella Makers’ Union of 
New York numbers 970 members. 

An Indiana female preacher has beef marrying a 
couple and kissing the bridegroom. 





She has 


A Philadelphia lady has started a new business in 
Paris—that of piloting American ladies on their shop- 
ping excursions. 


The female compositors employed by the American 
Tract Society, of New York, have petitioned for the 
same rate of pay as the men receive. 

Miss Van Lew of Richmond seems to object to being 
called “postmistress,” for she signs her official commu- 
nications “Postmaster of Richmond.” 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson is to be engaged this summer 
in researches into the history of Joan of Arc, on whose 
wonderful career she will lecture next winter. 


Mrs. Jennie F. Willing occupied three of the Metho- 
dist pulpits in St. Louis on a recent Sabbath in behalf 
of the Heathen Woman’s Friend Society, organizing an 
auxiliary society in that oity. 

A Miss Mary Edith Pechy recently competed with 
marked success for the prize in a chemistry course in an 
Edinburgh college; but the coveted honor was denied 
her, solely because she belonged to the gentler sex. 

On a Sunday, recently, the Rev. Mr. Weaver, of the 
Universalist church at Biddeford, Me., though in attend- 
ance, was unable to preach. His wite, however, known 
as an accomplished reader, favored the audience with 
several highly appropriate and interesting readings. 

M’lle Cari (Annie L. Carey), who is making such 
a sensation in the European musical world, and who is 
engaged by Mons, Strakosch for a three years’ tour in 
Europe and this country, is a native of Gorham, Maine, 
and a daughter of Dr. N. H. Carey, and is one of Maine’s 
most promising prima donnas. 

A daughter of Chief Justice Chase, who is said to 
possess remarkable talent, is about to enter the literary 
field as a juvenile novelist, her book being now nearly 
ready for press, to be illustrated by herself’ with much 
humor and spirit. Miss Greeley, daughter of Horace 
Greeley, is.also writing a book to be called “Tropical 
Sketches.” 

Mrs, Mary C. Ames, who has had seven years’ expe- 
rience as a Washington correspondent, writes as follows 
to the Independent :— 

I have tried to adjust old seats and new Senators with 
satisfaction, aud have tailed. My private opinion (which, 
as usual, | am making public) is that a number of these 
gentlemen might quite as well have staid in their na- 
tive wilds, or ve still pursuing destiny, “carpet bag” in 
hand. Itis very evident that they do not belong here. 

The Universalist Sabbath school in Wakefield have 
recently held a tair and jestival under the direction of 
its giited superimtendent, Mrs. C. A. Winship, which 
was quite an elaborate ailair, Among the various en- 
tertalments was a series of the riciiest and most charm- 
ing tableaux we have ever seen. ‘lhe music, vocal and 
instrumental, was of the highest order. ‘lhe beautiful 
dialogues spoken gave evidence of the driil of the elo- 
cutionist. Mrs. Winship is a young woman of rare 
culture and refinement, an earnest, euciusiastic worker, 
and is greatly beloved by young and vld.—Jliddlesex 
Co., Mass., Journal, 

Another Myra Clark Gaines case is pending in Louis- 
ville. A Mr. John Campbell, one of the early owners of 
the present site of Louisville, left his property to his sister, 
Mrs. Beard. The last of the trustees of the estate died in 
1862 without a successor. The great-grandchildren of 
Mrs. Beard now lay claim to the property, which, with 
its improvements, is worth $75,000,U0U, a nice little sum, 
The city authorities were abuut to make some improve- 
ments, but have been warned off, and the ease will soon 
be in the courts, 


Mrs. N. W. Henry of Bunker Hill, Ill., and Mrs. Addie 
F, Ballou held a public debate last week in the M. E. 
church at Holden, Johnson Co., Ul. The former lady 
defended the Bible and opposed Spiritualism, and the lat- 
ter lady defended Spiritualism and opposed the ortho- 
dox view of the Bible. A correspondent informs us 
that the discussions were on both sides able and courte- 
ous, and were listened to by large audiences with deep in- 
terest. At the close, resolutious compljmentary to each 
disputant were adopted. 

Most of our readers probably remember the storm— 
the most violent one in that neighborhood for sixty years 
—which raged in the White Mountain Notch last Octo- 
ber, utterly obliterating, in many places, all traces of 
any road. As yet the Notch is impassable for any ve- 
hicle, the repairs being only at the northern end. The 
first of the “summer travellers” through the Notch 
this year is a Boston lady—a member of the Woman's 
Club—who succeeded in getting through on horseback 
on the twenty-fifth of May. 

A visitor at Vassar Female College, at the recent cel- 
ebration, says: “Take the prettiest girl you know, frizz, 
curl and flounce her, clothe her in an intensified rain- 
bow, and multiply her by 500; then you will have a 
faint conception of how pretty were the Vassir girls on 
‘Founder’s Day.’ They beamed and smiled and flutter- 
ed, finally filing into the college chapel im a maze of 
harrowing loveliness, suggesting to the spectator wild 
ideas of meteors, showers of flowers, colored fireworks, 
and causing one or two old bachelors to lean up against 
the wall and gasp.” 








Miss FRANCES PoWER CoBBE says, “The uprising of 
asex throughout the civilized world is certainly a unique 
fact in history, and can hardly tail of some important 
results.” 
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LETTER FROM VINELAND, N. J. 


VINELAND. 

Vineland is a good place to write from, because it 
furnishes so much material to write about. Just now it 
is supremely lovely in its youth and beauty. Only eight 
years old, think of it, with its ten thousand people (some 
ay more); its miles of graded streets; its sweet bowers, 
set like fine jewels in.rich casings of gardens, all aglow 
with brightness; its acres upon acres of strawberry beds ; 
peach, apple and pear orchards; its countless vineyards ; 
its thrift and enterprise ; and, wonder of wonders in this 
age of self-indulgence and depravity, its total abstinence 
from those curses of modern society, the licensed “liq- 
uor saloons” which its people, gathered from the east 
and the west, the north and the south, have made im- 
possible. 

Vineland would not have been but for this people, 
and this people would not have been in Vineland, had 
not the sweet, hopeful words been sounded in their ears, 
there is no “dram shop” there, and never need be, if you 
will be true to your own convictions of right, and say 
they shall not come. There are no overpowering sectari- 
an issues to awe the weaker ones; no man or woman is 
persecuted out of the world for opinion’s sake; conven- 
tionalisms find the soil, that produces the fruits and 
flowers, too gravelly, too full of red sand, too disintegra- 
ted to hold them intact. They all fall apart naturally. 
Fashions do not thrive, unless it is the fashion of every 
one “suiting themselves,” and if “variety is the spice of 
life,” Vineland takes strongly to spices. 

But it was not Vineland special, but some of the 
Vineland women, that I sat down to write about; the 
facts of their independence of thought, their Woman Suf- 
frage proclivities; their experiments in caucusing, nom- 
inating candidates, and voting for the same have been 
given as widespread a circulation as Tribunes, Inde- 
pendents, Heralds, Worids, Posts, Times, Journals, Ad- 
vocates, and Revulutions, could give them, But there 
are some facts regarding these women that need to be 
told. 

Demonstration is better than theory, though both are 
good in their place. 

The Vineland woman considers a field, or buys it, and, 
with her own hands, plants not only a vineyard, but a 
peach orchard, apple orchard and pear orchard; her 
strawberries, raspberries and blackberries whiten the 
field with their “soft folding blossoms” in the spring- 
time, and gladden the palates of thousands in the sum- 
mer days with their luxurious fruits. 

Like the “wise woman” of old she buildeth “her own 
house.” She does not “seek wool and flax, but she 
worketh willingly with her own hands,” and she bring- 
eth her food trom afar on the railroad, and pays for it by 
her own industry. 

She rises early in the morning, not in the night, and 
giveth food to her household, and goes into her orchards 
to help rid the trees of curculios. 
to her lungs among her tlowers from the fresh air, and 
strengtheneth her arms by actual outdoor labor. 

She perceiveth that her merchandise is good, and 
don’t allow the butcher to cheat her in his steaks, ayd 
knows a sirloin from a round (which a man don’t al- 


ways). 

She stretcheth out her hand to the poor (when there 
are any). Yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the | 
needy. 


She is not afraid of the snow or the rain, for she nev- 
er wears trains; and her feet are clothed with thick- 
soled shoes. 


She does not make fine linen, but she manufactures | 


straw; sells her hats to the merchants, and gives labor 
and honest bread to hundreds of maidens. She maketh 
herself covering of good material, and sometimes hangs 
flounces. 

Her husband is known at the railroad station when 
he votes, or sits among the lords of the land on election 
days. 

Strength and honor are her clothing, and she shall re- 
joice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom ; for she is a mem- 


cieties. In her tongue is the law of kindness on experi- 
mental knowledge. 


She gathereth strength | 


When there are no invalid trangressors like me to 
electrify, she works in her garden or gets up good, whole- 
some dinners, washes or irons, or performs other woman- 
ly duties. 

Mrs. E. H. Wildman, left early in life a widow with one 
son, studied medicine many years ago; and, diploma and 
medicine-chest in hand, gratified her love of travel and 
study by crossing the continent twice befure the days of 
Pullman cars or’eXcursion parties. Going into the 
mines, examining the canyons, hunting among the rocks 
and caves, and, instead of losing a fortune by her “vaga- 
ries,” as some would call them, she made one satisfac- 
tory to herself by pouring “oil and wine” into the 
wounds and bruises of the miners and their wives and 
children, who, thousands of them, to-day live to bless 
her ministrations of mercy. 

She keeps house now; and (by the leave of Mr. Gree- 
ley and Miss Beecher) would like to vote, as well as 
pay taxes; makes her own fences—spades her own 
ground—teaches her own tulips how to grow double and 
change colors like a chameleon, and her pear trees to 
bear unusual burdens, has now a class in botany, 
where women who dare to wear their own grey hair and 
say they are forty, fifty, and more, are having new and 
delightful thoughts of science. In the winter she gives 
lessons in geology and chemistry, and I know she can 
cook, for I have eaten at her board—ah! me,“out of her 
sphere.” 

Mrs. Malbit has been president of the famous Floral 
Society of this famous Vineland for years, doing noble 
duty; has a large family, writes books and newspaper 
articles. I don’t think her husband suffers; he looks 
hearty and happy, and don’t go with the “great 
majority” on the woman question. Mrs. Wood was 
feeble and came here to try the air—tried it; with 
hoe, spade and shovel in hand, fought her battle 
with weeds, gravel stones and sand, won, and stands a 
conquering hero over not only a beautiful home, but 
dyspepsia, weakness, effeminacy and all womanly ills. 
Her husband is wise enough to “let” her do as she 
pleases—and she pleases to go out landscape gardening, 
and giving her experimental and practical knowledge 
to those that need it. Haven’t seen any stars fall yet— 
lave you? 

Mrs. Treat writes papers on entomology and botany 
for magazines and scientific papers, and makes biscuits, 
etc. Mrs, Parker carries on a large straw sewing estab- 
lishment, employs six hundred women, and wants one 
thousand more, Miss Shepard helps edit a weekly paper ; 
and Miss Clute superintends a large boarding-house, 

Misses Levitt and Sherbourne have established a dry 
goods store, and are successfully carrying on all their own 
business, have this last year erected a large store—super- 
intending it themselves, and it is said to be the best 
building in the place. They are proving that women 
can work together peacefully. 

Miss Fowler, a delicate little woman, came here from 
Danville water cure, a weary invalid, went right into 
farming; raising not only fruit and flowers, but oats, 
clover, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes and all things that 
| the soil will produce well—working as much of the 
| ground with her own hands as an ordinary laborer in 
| pantaloons might be expected to do. Mrs. Dr. Bartlett 
| practices the hydropathy. There are many others that 
| should have notice. But my record is long, though my 
list of these active and actual women’s rights women is 
| tar from being completed. If these women should have 
| the right of suffrage granted them, don’t you think it 
| would destroy the government ? 

One more thought, and I close. I find women daily 
who assure me that they came here with injured health, 
and have grown well and strong in outdvor exercises ; 
and all unite in giving testimony in favor of its health- 
fulness Over the usual avocations pertaining to the 
sphere of woman. FRANCES D. GAGE, 

VINELAND, N. J., May 27. 





—<—— ~~ 


“LET HIM DIE THE DEATH.” 








“The man, whoever he is, and whatever his motive, 


| who dares to step between man and wife, let him die 
ber and officer in floral, agricultural and horticultural so- | 


Her husband doth safely trust in her, and makes her | 
|} Who has given to any man or any association of men 


his equal, openly declaring the right of suttrage for wo- 
men—if she has a husband, And if she is a widow (and 
there are many), the men, seeing their good works, be- 


the death.”—ctract from a sermon delivered in New 
York. 


These are solemn words, “Let him die the death.” 
Who are we that dare take such words upon our lips? 


the right to utter that dread sentence? To God alone 


‘the right belongs, and let us thank him with full hearts 


lieve in them, allow them to work out their own salva- 
tion, and spade their own gardens, wear bloomers or | 


draggle their skirts as it pleases them. 


> ‘ | 
Fully convinced 


. . * . . . . . ! 
in their own minds that iavor is deceitful, and beauty is | 
| his utterances, and weigh closely the effect of each one 


vain, but a woman that teareth the Lord and earns her 


own bread, “she shail be praised;” and they “give her | 


of the fruit of her lands, aud let her owa works praise 
her in the gates.” 

From this representative woman of Vineland let us 
see what a few special women are doing. 

LUCINDA 3. WILCOX, M. D., 
TREATS 
CHRONIC DISEASES 
OF LADIES AND CHILDRE.s. 
CoRNER PEACH AND EiGHTrit Sts., VINELAND. 
The ELECTRO THERMAL BATH constitutes one feature of 


the treatment, iu addition to such vlner meaus as a long experi- 
euce has proved successful. 


Seventeen years ago, Mrs. W. Wilcox, “then Miss 
Sexton, graduated in tue Homeopathic College of Cleve- 
land, Olfio; and has been a practising physician ever 
Since. At the commencement of the war, she was estab- 


'to mean? 


| 


that he has not imposed upon any of his children the 
terrible responsibility of acting in his stead. 

Yet the words above quoted have been recently ut- 
tered by a clergyman, a man who should ponder well 


upon the public mind. Whatare we to understand him 
Would he add to the number of crimes 
which by the laws of the State are punishable with 
death? God forbid! Would he place the power of in- 


| tlicung this penalty in the hands of the individual to 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


be exercised at his or her discretion? God forbid! 
Yet, if the gentleman’s words are not mere sound and 


| fury signifying nothing, he certainly would do one of 


these two things. If he honestly thinks that any man 


| guilty of alienating a wife's atfection from her husband 


should be punished with death, then he must vest the 


| power of intlicting the punishment either in the hands 


| of the civil power, or in those of the injured husband. 


lished in New Orieans; being a well known advocate | 


of universal liberty, without regard to “sex, race or 
color,” she found it safe to seek the hospitalities of the 
loyal North. Permit me to say from experience that 
her battery and apparatus are not only the best, but the 


| 
| 


We believe he would do neither. Why, then, does he 
make use of such a form of words? Probably from a 
fault very common among clergymen, and others of us 
who are accustomed to quote freely from Scripture; the 
majesty, the sublimity, of the grand words of the proph- 
ets and poets of old we turn to account in the harmo- 
nious rounding of a period, careless to consider whether 
we would stand by the idea by them expressed, squarely 


best managed of any 1 bave found in my three years | set before us in our plain, homely vernacular, It would 
of invalidism—either in New York city or any of the | be well always betore we lay down a general law 
hygienic institutions I have visited, and I had quite ava- | couched in majestic or poetic diction, to translate it 


ried experience. 


into the common tongue, and see if thus stated, we are 


willing to abide by it. Compare these two for instance: 
“If any man, whoever he be and whatever his motive, 
dare to step between man and wife, let him die the 
death.” That is one rendering; ow here is the same 
idea in plain English. If any man estrange the affec- 
tions of the wife from her husband, let him be hung by 
sentence of the civil law, or, in case the citizens of the 
State refuse to enact such a law, let him be shot or 
otherwise put to death by the husband. It ismore than 
probable that even the foremost supporters of this style 
of lynch-law would hesitate to proclaim from the house- 
tops that sentiment, stated in those words. Yet that is 
precisely what has recently been proclaimed from a 
Christian pulpit by the lips of a cultivated, honorable, 
well meaning gentleman, one who, we sincerely believe, 
would vote “No! a thousand times No!” if his own prop- 
osition stated in plain English were set squarely before 
him. Well, none of us perhaps may venture to cast a 
stone at him, but let us take warning from his mishap, 
and never quote noble words merely because they have 
a grand sound, and will “bring down the house.” 

There is one more consideration involved which our 
brother and all of us would do well to ponder. If it is 
right fora husband to put to death the guilty man, 
whose allurements, he knows or suspects, have rendered 
his wife unfaithful to her marriage vows, to her duty to 
him as her husband, and to herself as a woman, then it 
is equally allowable for the wife to pursue the same 
course towards the guilty woman whose allurements, 
she know: or suspects, have rendered her husband un- 
faithful to his marriage vows, to his duty to her as his 
wife, and to himself asa man. Now, asin nine cases 
out of ten, the wife, having or imagining occasion to sus- 
pect her husband of unfaithfulness, would in her love and 
charity for him be quick to believe him the tempted and 
not the temper, the evils which the pushing of our Chris- 
tian brother’s proposition to its logical conclusion would 
entail on society are apparent. 

No! let the law and public opinion punish crime, and 
urge on no individual man or woman the duty of taking 
upon himself or herself the prerogative which belongs 
to a higher tribunal. Let us bend our efforts rather to 
the promotion of all measures—Woman Suffrage first 
and most effectual—which may bring about better laws, 
a higher, purer tone of public opinion, and less tempta- 
tion for our frail manhood and womanhood to tread in 
evil ways. F. H. T. 





THE LOGIC OF CONVERSATION. 


A friend of mine is in the habit of propounding, by 
way of illustration, a favorite conundrum: “Why is an 
elephant like a pile of bricks ?” and of solving the mys- 
tery. with the air of a Solon: “Becauye neither of them 
can climb a tree.” 

Premises and conclusions, he avers, in a good deal of 
so-called logic are related as are the two parts of his riddle. 
He is right. Advocates of Woman Sutlrage, as of all 
reforms, are obliged to encounter any quantity of this 
kind of logic. For instance: Women can’t go to war, 
therefore they ought not to vote. My friend’s conun- 
drum is just as logical as is this proposition. ‘The right 
to vote no more results from an ability to fight, thar 
the right to sing from an ability to saw wood. . 

Of all the intirmities of the human mind, growing 
out of its ignorance and immaturity, none is more con- 
spicuous than this one of mistaking and misconceiving 
the true relations of things, unless it be the persistent 
determination to perpetuate false relations, simply be- 
cause they are already established. ‘lo be sure, in some 
directions men are growing ashamed of this foily, and 
are putting away chi.dish things. 

The scientific innovator is sure now of a respectful 
hearing, at least. The laws of relation in physics have 
been explored, and there is appeal, consequently, for the 
discoverer, from the prejudices and toregone conclusions 
of an uneducated judgment. “We will not insist that 


previous ideas. Bring the test of law to bear upon your 
discovery. ‘To this we must both defer.” 

Theology, too, is relaxing its relentless grip. You 
are no longer compelled to believe as I do or die. You 
are even free to question the Fathers without incurring 
social ostracism to any alarming extent, aud the reason 
of this change is to be found in the fact that we are be- 
ginning to understand the relation between the exter- 
nal truths of religion and the growing and theretore 
essentially impertect conceptions of theology. 

Philosophy—but we have no generally accepted sys- 
tem of philosophy as yet, more’s the pity—however, that 
will come in its time. 

Social science is enlarging its borders, Men are in- 
quiring into the laws that should regulate human inter- 
course, with a view to the making of it human rather 
than barbarian. But in one direction the old method 
largely prevails. The sphere of woman, determined in 
the past by standards of the past, is determined for ail 
time, says stolid conservatism, Not one argument, 
grounded in any new apprehension of the nature of wo- 
man and her relation to man, has ever been adduced 
against the woman movement. In fact, it never seems 
to have entered the mind of this respectable logician 
that any new apprehension of this subject is needed. 
That women are subject to the same jaw of develop- 
ment as men, and that a larger growth demands for her, 
as for him, new conditions and ‘a wider sphere—this 
doctrine is pronounced blasphemous and subversive ol 
social order. 

Everywhere men are discovering for themselves the 
trammels of the past. “Give room,” they cry to kings 
aud priests, and autocrats generally. “Let man speak 
for himself. He is a baby in arms no longer. He un- 
derstands his own needs. He has studied the laws of 
his being, and knows himself a reasonable soul, capable 
of being a law unto himselt”—and priests and kings give 
way. 

But no such liberty is considered needful for woman. 





Nor is it thought necessary to study anew the law of 


you are wrong,” men say, “because you contradict ov! | 


her being in order to provide wisely for new develop- 
ments in her character. Ah, no. Quite another course 
must be pursued in her case, The developments must 
be prevented, prevented at all hazard, nipped in the bud. 
This is the doctrine for her: “Woman as God made her” 
can’t be improved upon, say her modern law-givers.: 

Well, there is a terrible mistake somewhere, if this be 
true. The law of growth is, we may say, the funda- 
mental law of creation everywhere else. Absolute per- 
fection belongs to the Infinite, and to Him alone. All 
finites grow eternally toward perfection, men and wo- 
men and the orders of life below them. Besides, what 
an evidence of anything rather than infinite love and 
wisdom to harness this perfect creature through long 
ages to a piece of imperfection so great as‘is man, ac- 
cording to his own confession, not judging him 
through the glorifying love of woman. 

But talk like this is senseless, destitute of argument, 
innocent of logic. Woman as God is making her is the 
true idea, and this woman requires room to grow in. 

I think she will follow the good example of her broth- 
er, and take it. Lypia FULLER. 

WALTHAM, Mass, 











JUST FOR FUN, oe 


The last case of indolence is that of a man named 
John Hole, who was so lazy that, in writing his name, 
he simply used the letter “J.,” and then punched a hole 
through the paper. 


A stranger in a printing-office asked the youngest ap- 
prentice what his rule of punctuation was, “I set up as 
long as I can hold my breath, then I put in a comma; 
when I gape L insert a semicolon; and when I wanta 
chew of tobacco I make a paragraph.” 


A story is told of two men who travelled together 
three days in a stage-coach without a word ever passing 
between them. On the fourth day one of them at 
length ventured to remark that it was a fine morning. 
“And who said it weren’t?” was the reply. 

“Oh, that mine enemy had written a book!” said Job. 
“What do you suppose Job wanted his enemy to write 
a book for?” a pupil was said to have asked her teacher, 
who had something of a literary turn. “Why, my dear, 
Job wanted to review it, of course, and cut it up,’ 


An exchange received the following advertisement 
for publication: “Whare As my Whife polly Jane —— 
has Left my bed And Bored without Eny good Cauze, 
hoosumever Will trust Her in my Count I wunt Pay him. 

JAMES——. 

Two rival sausage dealers in Paris have their shops 
adjoining. One of them has painted on his glass win- 
dow, over a pyramid of sausages, “At ten cents a pound; 
to pay more is to be robbed ;” while the other puts his 
sausages into an obelisk, and paints above it,“At twelve 
cents a pound; to pay less is to be poisoned.”, 

The following lines of poetry taken from an obituary 
notice in the New York Times of January 16th, how- 
ever-appropriate and just to the deceased, reflect rather 
severely upon the survivors :— 

“God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away.” 

As the members of the Massachusetts Legislature 
moved slowly in hacks through New Bedford s streets, 
an old lady, attracted by their solemn and dignified ap- 
pearance, stepped into a store and asked, “* Whose funer- 
al is that?” ‘Lhe shopkeeper replied, “Why, that’s the 
Legislature.” “Du tell,” said the old lady, “when did he 
die ?” 

The oft quoted lines— 

“My name is Norval; on the Grampian Hills 
My father ted his tlock-—a trugal swain!” 
is thus rendered by a Chinaman of liberal education :— 
“My name Hong Norval. Top-side Grampian Hills 
Fauer chow-chow he sleep. erry smali-earved man !” 
it would be a relief to hear this new version substi- 
tuted for the old, in our schools. Boys, take notice! 

Sir Richard Jebb, being called to a patient-who fan- 
cied himself very ill, toid him ingenuously what he 
thought, and declined prescribing, thinking it unneces- 
sary. “Now you are here,” said the patient, “1 shall be 
obliged to you, Sir Richard, if you will tell mé how I 
must live—what 1 may eat, and what not.” “My di- 
rections as to that point,” said Sir Richard, who abomi- 
nated this sort of question, “will be iew and simple: you 
must not eat the poker, shovel, or tongs, for they are 
hard of digestion; nur the bellows, because they are 
windy; but anything else you please.” 

On entering the chamber of a French marquis one 
morning, Whom he had attended through a very dan- 
gerous ulness, Dr. Bouvart was thus accosted: “Good- 
day to you, Mr. Bouvart; 1 feel quite in spirits and think 
my fever has lett me.” 

“{ am sure it has,” replied Bouvart dryly. “The very 
first expression you Used Convinces me vt it.” 

“Pray, expiain yourself,” 

“Notuing is easier, in the first days of your illness, 
when your life was in danger, 1 was your deurest Jriend ; 
as you began to get better, 1 Was your good Bouuvart ; 
and wow 1 am Mr. Bouvart; depend upon it you are 
quite recovered.” ° 

Among the early visitors to California were a young 
English college graduate and his father, wavelling tor 
pleasure. While sujourning at San Francisco, the son 
jvined a hunting party bound for the mountains, 
When they had been gone several weeks, the young 
Englishman became accidentally separated from his com- 
panions, and after a long search they found the lifeless 
body of the poor fellow, mutilated by the smali wolves 
of that country, known as coyotes. The leader of 
the band, a staiwart, kind-hear.ed old hunter, albeit a. 
man of few words, teit it incumbent upon him w notify 
the bereaved parent of the sad event, and accordingly 
dispatched to him the following laconic epistie:— - 





“Dear Sir, the Kyotes hey eat your son’s head off.” 
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HOW WE TRAIN OUR GIRLS. 


The birth of a girl is a sufficient cause of grief to the 
mother, who may foresee what shall befall her as a girl, 
woman and wife. But mothers are so immured in dark- 
ness themselves, that they are incapable of estimating 
the results ensuing from deprivation of light. The two 
evil influences from which women suffer are pre-scrip- 
tion and pro-scription. The first is liberally adminis- 
tered to the child. The child-woman is regarded as plastic 
clay to be fashioned as the father desires, and as the wife 
sanctions. The special line of excellence which she shall 
observe is defined and planned, and each shoot of intel- 
ligence is trained or clipped according to that model. 
Her course is prescribed, and it includes all training, ed- 
ucation, study, recreations, pursuits, 

Character is a reswt of education—given the correct 
model—the skillful moulding, and the peculiar cast de- 
sired is procured. A girl is at first annoyed by a control 
which she thinks is arbitrary, but which she is persuad- 
ed is reasonable. By and by it strikes her that the con- 
trof is not conditional so long as her safety demands it, 
but a systematic effort of transformation—a perversion 
of her natural instinctive forces, and of the undeveloped 
possibilities of her nature, into a receptacle for conven- 
tional virtues, habits, and accomplishments. 

Thus her birthright is taken from her; she is monop- 
olized by hostile agents. The course prescribed is for- 
eign to her innate desires, alien to her taste, conse- 
quently her half efforts toward attainment achieve only 
partial results, and tailing of success she is stigmatized 
as unfaithful, and lacking in ability. She is a dead load 
to bé carried—a burden to be supported. 

But however unfit a girl is considered for any stated 
avocation, she is still deemed eligible to marriage. The 
intervening years are replete with dependence—conven- 
tional, honorable, but still grinding dependence; chain- 
ed to one house, to one round of duties, one constant 
claim of service. If claimed in love, it is well. If 
claimed as payment for benefit received, it is a fraud 
upon her time, her thought, and purpose in life. With 
no will save her father’s, and no benefits save of his 
conferring, and no privilege save of his indulgence, she 
and her mother are serfs—loving and beloved, petted 
and indulged, caressed and flattered, it may be—but 
serfs, notwithstanding. Experience proves this to be 
the case in many, many instances. 

When the girl prefers to risk all and help herself, de- 
siring a little means of her own earning—an added 
length to her social tether, it is regarded as a direct re- 
proach to her father, a slight thrown upon his munifi- 
cence. It is regarded as a still greater reproach to the hus- 
band, when the wife aims at self-dependence. “Can’t that 
man support his wife?” is the everywhere urged ques- 
tion. “Why does she leave home and attempt self-sup- 
port? Will not her father give her all she needs ?”, 

“Come home, my child,” said an aged but dominant 
father to his fully matured and highly gifted daughter, 
one who had lived through a rich and varied experience ; 
“come home; my roof will shelter you, and I will pro- 
vide you with food. Cease your foolish exertions and 
wanderings; come home and stay home; you will save 
your board, and gain all that youneed.” “What do you 
want,” said another, “more than I give you? You 
have a good room, enough to eat, and plenty of nice 
clothes to wear; you are very unreasonable to crave 
more.” Daughters grow into womanhood, and women 
sometimes remain unmarried; but the childish and un- 
questioning dependence upon the father’s purse and lib- 
erality is continued through the life. 

The father’s demands upon her, however, are of a dif- 
ferent order. He requires of her service, faithful and 
unconditional. She may be required to do the family 
sewing, the family cooking, to superintend, if not to ex- 
ecute, all the miscellaneous family duties, to entertain 
the family company, to engineer the huge train of fam- 
ily hospitality, to preserve the family honor, and to re- 
flect the family glory; and still, she does not earn her 
living, but depends upon her father for her support. 
Suffrage will be to her what concealed weapons are to 
the traveller,a provision for defense, which if unused, 
still secure respect and an unmolested transit. 

The presence of three or four citizens in the house, 
with a citizen’s power of redress, and a citizen’s power 
to change poor laws, is a very different thing from the 
presence of several abject, timid, dissatisfied women, 
whom it is a pleasure to abuse because they can’t help 
themselves. Supremacy is a dangerous thing. It sub- 
jects the victim to tyranny and abuse, it subjects the 
ruler to treason and finesse, to underground rebellion 
and plotted overthrow. Where there is not equality, 
there is neither sincerity nor friendliness, but there is 
eontempt, suspicion, authority and insubordination. 
Man lies entangled in the meshes of a false prudence; 
woman shal] free him through the very means that he 
has despised and rejected. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 

The Rerolution comes to us under new editorial man- 
agement. Mrs. Stanton, “the brilliant President,” and 
Miss Anthony, “the.maiden mother”— of what, we have 
forgotten, if Mr. Tilton ever told us—have both retired 
from it, except that they are pecuniarily interested. Mrs. 
Laura Curtis Bullard succeeds them as editor, and 
though she is neither a “brilliant President” nor a “maid- 
en mother,” yet as, according to.a.recent number of the 
Revolution, she is “young, brave, brilliant.and beautiful, 
bringing to her duties rare culture, clear moral percep- 
tions, enthusiasm, untiring industry, and a liberality that 
comes from extensive travel, reading,.and thought,” we 
do not see why she cannot succeed in ‘her new vocation. 





Indeed, the number before us is a guaranty that she will 
succeed, for it is bright and readable, and has pervading 
it a sweet and winning spirit, to which the readers of 
the Revolution have not been accustomed. There is 
reason to hope that there will be hereafter an entire 
and desirable change in the animus of this paper, 
though what Parker Pillsbury, who has all along been 
its real editor, will do with the bitterness of his spirit, 
now that the Revolution will not afford him a safety 
valve, we are at a loss to conjecture. We welcome the 
new Revolution and its accomplished editor to the field, 
feeling confident that it will prove, henceforth, a co-la- 
borer. 


The New York Nation promulges the following ver- 
dict on the late May meeting of the two Woman Suf- 
frage Associations in New York :— 


“The two Woman Suffrage Associations—Mr. Beech- 
er’s.and Mr. Tilton’s—have been in session during the 
week in this city, all attempts to unite them having 
failed, owing to the obduracy of Mr. Beecher s Associa- 
tion, which monopolized not only nearly all the talent, 
but all the honors of the occasion, and the roar of whose 
heavy artillery at Steinway Hall almost completely 
drowned the barking of Mr. Tilton’s small mountain 
guns up at Apollo Hall. “Fraternal salutations” were 
interchanged during the session, Mr. Tilton’s surpass- 
ing in tenderness, Mr. Beecher’s in dignity.” 


The Springfield Republican comments on the same 
meetings in this fashion :— 


“Though Mrs. Stanton and Susan Anthony yielded 
gracefully to the blandishments of Theodore Tilton, 
walked confidingly into his parlor, and merged their Wo- 
man Suffrage organization into his own, Lucy Stone 
and Mary Livermore are not so easily persuaded, and 
stand firm yet by their Cleveland organization. Tilton 
is charming, doubtless; but then-there are Ward Beech- 
er and Col. Higginson, and when did women ever fail to 
follow where they led, and stand where they stood ?” 


The Chicago Advance is trying to seduce Pres. Fair- 
child, of Oberlin College, into publishing, in book form, 
a series of articles against Woman Suffrage, which he 
has been writing for the columns of that paper. Even 
from the standpoint of the opposition, the articles are 
weak and pointless. We do not understand what cause 
of enmity the Advance has against the amiable college 
president, that it should seek to throw him under the 
wheels of a growing reform, and place him in the same 
category with Messrs. Hatfield, Todd, Fulton and Bush- 
nell. But if it be resolved to push Pres. Fairchild into 
the folly of publishing a book against Woman Suffrage, 
—“Oh that my enemy would write a book!”—we hope 
he will wait for the review of these articles, promised 
for our columns by a clergyman of this vicinity, who 
graduated from the Theological School of Andover, and 
is pastor of a large and flourishing Congregationalist 
church, Let the two go out together. 


Our readers will find in its place in our columns the 
advertisement of “B. W. Williams and Son,” Solicitors of 
American and Foreign Patents. This firm is one of the 
best known and most reliable in the country. Inventors, 
either men or women, can leave their business with 
them, resting confidently in the assurance that if pa- 
tents are obtainable, Messr®. Williams & Son will secure 
them. They are gentlemen of the highest honer and 
integrity, whose facilities for the business they under- 
take are unsurpassed, and whose promptness and ener- 
gy are unrivalled. 


The annual meeting of the Hampden County, Mass., 
Association was held in Springfield, Mass., June 3. Mrs. 
Cutler, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs, Livermore, Ex-Gov. Trask, 
Frank B. Sanborn of the Springfield Republican and Mr. 
Gordon of the High School were the speakers. A “Bazar 
Association” was decided upon, to coéperate with the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar next fall, and the initial steps 
to its formation were taken, on the spot. 


Miss Louisa M. Alcott and her party are sojourning 
at Dinan, a delightfully quiet old town in the south of 
France. Miss Alcott was greatly benefitted by her ocean 
voyage, like almost all sufferers from bronchial affections, 
and when she landed seemed almost entirely cured; 
but France has its harsh and sudden changes like New 
England, and she is assailed again by her persistent ene- 
my. So says the Commonwealth. 


Rev. William H. H. Murray has entered his name on 
the list of the Boston Lyceum Bureau for next season. 
He will have two lectures—one on the Adirondacks and 
one on the Woman Franchise. Mr. Murray is one of 
the officers of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 

The bill permitting women possessed of property in 
their own right before marriage to retain their absolute 
authority over it after that event, has passed the House 
of Commons. It will be defeated probably in the House 
of Lords, but they will have to yield ultimately. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS HELD, AND TO BE 
HELD 


A Woman Suffrage Convention was held in Rich- 
mond, Ind., the last week in May, which was attended 
by the best citizens of the place. The character of the 
people in attendance, and the interest manifested in the 


discussion of the various resolutions, involving the prin- 


ciples of the movement, promise well for the cause in 
this section of the country. We were favored with the 
presence of Mrs. M. V. Longley of Cincinnati, whose 
good, motherly face, and whose earnest, conscientious 
advocacy of the enfranchisement of woman because it is 
right, win her hosts of friends everywhere. Also Mr. J. 
J. Belville, of the Woman’s Advocate, who added much 
to the interest of the convention. It is indeed cheering 
to see our young men willing to devote their money and 
their talent to this cause. 

From our own State we had Mrs. Emi B. Swank, who 
we regret to say is in such ill health that she has to re- 
tire from the field, Rev: Miss Prudence Le Clere, Hon. 
Mr. H. C. Guffin, Mrs. M. E. Haggart, Dr. Ellen B. Fur- 
geson, and others. Altogether, we feel that much good 
has resulted from this convention; and those who la- 





bored industriously to make it a success are satisfied 
that large and good influences will go out from it, that 
will eventuate in wider range of thought and action for 
woman. 

A Wayne County, Ind., Association was formed, of 
which Rev. J. V. R. Miller was made president. Very 
able speeches were made by Mrs. Haggard, Rev. Miss Le 
Clerc, Mrs. Longley, Mrs. Swank, Revs. Messrs. Case, 
Miller and Mitchell, and others. Among the resolu- 
tions adopted was the following:— ~ 


That our thanks are due to our fellow-citizen of this 
county, the Hon. G. W. Julian, for his effort to secure 
the passage of an Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, and we call upon all our friends of equal 
suffrage to rally to the support of that proposed Amend- 
ment. M. T. 


A cheering fact to record is the organization of another 
Suffrage association in St. Louis. For some months past, 
it has been evident that this was needed, and pursuant 
to a call signed by over two hundred of our best citizens, 
men and women, a meeting was held on Friday, May 
27, for the purpose of. forming a new society. Judge 
Cram was called to the chair, and made a speech advo- 
cating woman’s right to legislate. Miss Alice Townsley, 
of Sedalia, was expected to make the address of the even- 
ing, but did not arrive. Her place was filled by Miss 
Mary E. Beedy, of St. Louis, who gave a most logi¢al and 
exhaustive essay on the needs of women (intellectually), 
and their claims to the ballot. Miss Beedy is a fine 
writer and a clear thinker, a woman of rare cultivation. 
She isthe ablest exponent of our cause in the West: 
This is not exaggeration. Miss Beedy has no superior 
as a thinker and scholaramong the women of the West, 


working for the suffrage. She goes abroad on the 17th of 


June, for a brief visit, which she will hope to make re- 
dound to the advantage of the great cause she has so 
deeply at heart. We hope the readers of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL may hear from her during her absence.—Eb. 
Woman’s JOURNAL.] 

After the speeches an organization was effected, and 
Hon. Wayman Crow chosen for president, Jas. E: Yeat- 
man, president of the St. Louis Sanitary Commission, was 
elected one of the vice presidents, and Miss Beedy was 
made secretary. An executive committee, of twenty men 
and women, was chosen, with Mr. Ernst Decker as 
chairman. The large number of new names on the call, 
and on the list of officers, proves that the opening of a 
new field of work brings new laborers. The interest 
shown at this meeting, and the large numbers attend- 
ing, were highly gratifying, and very encouraging to 
those who advocated the step. 8s. 





A Woman Suffrage Convention was held in Chicago 
the last week of May, which formed a “Northwestern 
Woman Sutlrage Association,’ and elected Mrs, Haz- 
litt, of Michigan, its president. It was not a large meet- 
ing, according to the Chicago papers, which state that 
at no time were there more than two hundred persons 
in attendance. There was an almost entire absence 
from the platform of all the old workers in this cause, 
and but few names appear in the reports, that are known 
to the public. The convention was a different affair 
from the large and enthusiastic meeting held in Chica- 
go, a year previous, A new set of workers appear to be 
identified with this Northwestern association, “ Many 
members, but one body.” 


Another Convention at Northampton, Mass., June 8th, 
and yet another at Indianapolis, June 8th and 9th, will 
have been held before this paper reaches our patrons. 


An Iowa State Woman Suffrage Association meets at 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, June 16th and 17th. 


The New York State Woman Suffrage Association 
meets at Saratoga, N. Y., June 16th and 17th, 


The New Hampshire State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion meetsin Concord, N. H., June 23d and 24th. 





And then, good friends, let the meetings subside dur- 
ing the warm weather, and let “man, frail man,” be 
vexed with no criticisms on his naughty ways, while 
“Sirius, the furious dog-star, rages.” “Let us have 
peace,” at least till cooler weather. And then, we will 
consent to help on again the “rub-a-dub of agitation.” 


_-—_— a oo 


ECHOES FROM ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


A busy week, and one filled with good business, has 
just passed. It brought to workers a precious compari- 
son of labor and experience, and however wide the the- 
oretical divisions which its meetings may have made ev- 
ident, its results establish only the more firmly the prac- 
tical maxim, that the world is to be redeemed by faith 
in principles, and by works of disinterested love. 

Where opinions are mistaken for principles, and where 
high zeal is mistaken for love of the human and divine, 
controversy becomes bitter, and differences are not easi- 
ly harmonized. Without the fundamental unity of God, 
the manifoldness of humanity would have destroyed it- 
self piecemeal before this time. And without the un- 
derlying oneness of religion, sects would, ere this, have 
eaten each other up, and we should have no church, 
But this whole, which is greater than its parts, so keeps 
its divine grandeur and harmony within the sight of 
human generations that the largest and most powerful 
centers of command and exclusion are utterly unable to 
annihilate the factions and fragments of dissent which 
gather up views and convictions forgotten or ignored by 
dominant parties, and likely on this very account to be 
found of a deeper and more subtle value than the for- 
mulated creed of society. 

The progress of critical thought, however, puts more 
and more of this subtle value into the workiug machin- 
ery of every denomination. The liberalization of the 
sects, the great and happy feature of modern religious 
thought, is the result of this progress. We in the pres- 
ent day will set no bounds to it, but while we Yannot 
attempt to limit results, we may very legitimately point 
out the errors of methods, and compare what is fair and 





true and fine in religious ratiocination with what is 
shallow, false and artificial. 

The record of the Free Religious Society, as shown in its 
anniversary meetings, made evident some of those contra- 
dictions between proper scope and actual methods which 
society should not uncharitably denounce, but which it 
cannot pass by without comment. Mr. Abbot, on the 
whole its most typical man, is a born polemist, and one 
who turns against the church tha‘ spirit and those 
weapons of persecution which the church itself, in its 
less instructed periods, has not been ashamed to employ 
against the sheep without the fold, who should have 
been lovingly sought, but not hunted like wolves. The 
world thinks that the time for this warfare has passed, 
and that for religions as for societies a peaceable ex- 
change of values is better and more befitting than an ac- 
rimonious striving for supremacy. The delenda est 
Christianitas, in which Mr. Abbot’s demonstrations usu- 
ally result, does not savor of the former process. The 
instinct of the one man power is never perhaps more for- 
cibly illustrated than when a single individual insists 
upon forcing.his own views, narrow, partial, and exceed- 
ingly subjective, upon the consciousness of the whole 
religious world. Such acts of violefice are far removed 
from the breadth and catholicity of true and liberal re- 
form. Does Mr. Abbot forget that dialectics, although 
universal in their use, are still limited in the individual’s 
use of them? His critical action cannot bring him out- 
side of himself. Only that fineness and subtlety of ap- 
preciation which allows one man to see with the eyes, 
to feel with the hearts of many men—ouly this enlarges 
the sphere of a man’s judgment. But he who, taking 
his one view, negatives tue sight of all other eyes, per- 
forms the tyrant’s office, and dwarts, instead of enlarg- 
ing, the horizon of human thought. 

‘That the Free Religious Society has given us no hints 
for the future we will not say, yet the views we were 
able to gather from their meeting were suggested rather 
by what they did not, than by what they did turmulate 
aud approve. ‘They did show us that this eifete system 
and superstition which in the preseut world so largely 
takes the place of true Christianity is an eacumbrance 
to be undermined and removed, as strenuvusly as possi- 
ble. They did show us that Curistolatry, the worship 
of the person of Curist, and Bibiivlatry, tue superstition 
ot the Bible, are at the present day inimical wo the pur- 
suit of Christ s doctrine, aud to the true valuation of the 
wonderful bovk which has so largely carried the poetic 
and prophetic spirit of the Ovieut into the literal and 
prosaic Uccident. Lhe earnest study of the spiritual 
truth which Christ carried beyond Piato, and which 
every master soul aids to deveiop and to dulerentiate— 
the adoption of the plane of absviute human yalue, 
of unitary human interest and obligation—these seem to 
us the great remedies for the world’s twofold offense of 
heartlessness and superstition. ‘Lhe discussions at the 
Free Religious meeting made us think so more than 
ever, but scarcely suggested these as the prominent ob- 
jects which the Association proposes to itself. 

Mrs. Cheney’s well written discourse was sound in 
the ground occupied and in the objects stated by it, but 
When she, tov, endeavored to institute an antithetical 
comparison between Christianity and Free Religion, w 
the benetit of the latter, sue remiuded us of the nauti- 
cal device of drawing around a man a circle he cannot 
jump over by tracing a chalk circle around his own 
body. Mrs. Cheney named no one trait as dear and 
precious to Free Religion, which is not dear and sacred 
to Liberal Christianity. ‘The opposition which she pos- 
tulated as existing between Curistianity and Natural 
Science has no place among the representative mental 
phenomena of the present day, in which the two do- 
mains are amply measured out, and lett to the guardi- 
anship of their separate methods. We do not know 
that any leadiug man of science, of our time, demands 
the restriction or removal of the Christian faith as a 
condition of the further pros®cution of any study or 
theory. Modern study has emancipated science trom 
ecclesiastical domination, Which yet was essential to its 
lite in rude ages when the love of learning was confined 
to the clergy. It has brought to light no antithesis be- 
tween anything that is genuine in any religion, and the 
great principles of science. Nor does Christianity re- 
fuse to be studied in the historic ranks in which she 
is not the absolute and only religion, but only one of 
several—the nearest indeed to the absolute, and the 
only one that fully unites the energy of the service of hu- 
manity with the peace and liberty of the inner illumi- 
nation. 

One word further we may say as to the thoughts sug- 
gested by the discussion concerning the use of the Bible 
in our public schools. Believing as we do, that the su- 
perstition of a thing impedes the use of it, we should be 
very willing to concede that a certain portion of a cer- 
tain book should not forcibly be read and listened to at 
certain hours, as if any valuable result could be secured 
by the more tormal recoguition of its presence and au- 
thority. But we should consider the omission of Bible 
studies in the education of chidren as a very grave one. 
The literary, historical aud etuical values of the vol- 
ume are such as the human race can ill spare. Christi- 
anity needs to refresh itself constantly trom its deep and 
simple source. Judaism, its venerable mother, bears a 
crown of puesy apd prophecy unrivalled by other bedas 
and classics. ‘The Saxon race has fed largely and with 
profit upon these mental aliments. It must not be for- 
gotten that the reading of the Bible in Protestantism 
stands for the right of private judgment, and thus coheres 
with the suttrage itseli, and with all that is liberal and 
progressive. It is forbidden in despotic countries be- 
cause its truths are the heresies of despotism. It ill 
becomes a Free Association to make war upon a book 
which carries with it so much of the atmosphere and 
spontaneity of freedom. Finally, the Bliud worship of 
the work is as pernicious as any other form of idolatry. 
The ignorant perversion of it is a barrier to thought and 
a stumbling block to progress. But the intelligent 
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* rudy of it brings a profit which no extension of literary 
resources does aught to lessen, nay, to which recent 
Oriental studies and critical researches have largely 
added. 

It is only fair to the Free Religious Association to add 
that we were able to attend a part only of its exercises, 
and that the impressions recorded above were derived 
from the addresses of Mr. Abbot, Mrs. Cheney, and 
the afternoon discussion concerning the reading of the 
Bible in our public schools, J.W. H. 

TALKING AND TAKING. 

Every time a woman does anything original or re- 
markable—inventing a rat-trap, say, or carving thirty- 
six heads on a walnut shell—all observers shout ap- 
plause. “There’s a woman for you, indeed! Instead of 
talking about her rights, she takes them. That’s the 
way to do it. What a lesson to these mere declaimers 
upon the platform !” 

It does not seem to occur to these wise people that 
the right to talk is itself the chief of all rights in Ameri- 
ca, and the way to reach all the others. To talk is to 
take the right Number One. ‘lo catch people with your 
ideas is more than to contrive arat-trap; and Isotta No- 
garola, carving thirty-six empty heads, was not working 
in so practical a fashion as Auna Dickiuson when she 
instructs thirty-six hundred full ones, 

It shows the sense of the Woiman Suffrage agitators 
that they have decided to begin with talk. In the first 
place, talking is the most lucrative of all protessions in 
America, and therefure it is the duty of American wo- 
meu Ww secure their share of it. Mrs. Kemble used to 
say that she read Suakspeare “for her bread,” aud when, 
atter melting all hearts by a tinal course of readings, 
she decided to begin reading again, she said that sue 
was doing it “for ber butter.” Sv long as women are 
vftten obliged to support themselves and their cuildren, 
and perhaps their husbands, by their own labor, they 
have no right to work Cheaply, unless driven to it. 
Aunua Dickinson has no rigut to make $15 a week by 
sewing, if, by stepping out of the rauks of needlewowen 
into the ranks of the talkers, she can make $2U0 a day. 
Theorize as we may, the fact is that there is nothing in 
America which brings such sure profits as lecturing. It 
women are unfitted for it, or if they “know the wally of 
peace aud quietness,” as the haud-organ-man says, and 
can aifurd tu hold their tongues, let them do so. But if 
they have tongues and like to use them, they certainly 
ought to make some money by the performance, 

This is the utilitarian view. And when we bring in 
higher objects, it is plain that the way to get anything in 
America is to talk about it. Silence is golden, no doubt, 
and like other gold remains in the bank vaults and dues 
not just now circulate very freely as currency. Even lit- 
erature, in America, is utterly second to oratory as a 
means of influence. Briliant men, like Curtis and Til- 
ton, forsake literature for journalism, and make journal- 
ism secondary to oratory, and so double and quadruple 
their influence over their own generation, at the risk of 
being forgotten by the next. Of all sway, that of the 
orator is the most potent and most perishable; and the 
student and the artist are apt to hold themselves aloof 
from it, for this reason. But it is the one means in 
America to accomplish immediate results, and women 
who would take their rights must take them through 
talking. It is the appointed way. 

Under a good old-fashioned monarchy, if a woman 
wished to secure anything for her sex, she must cajole a 
court, or become the mistress of amonarch. That epoch 
ended with the French revolution. When Bonaparte 
wished to silence Madame de Staél, he said, “What does 
that woman want? Doves she want the money the gov- 
ernment owes to her father?” When Madame de Staél 
heard of it, she said, “The question is not what I want, 
but what I think.” Henceforth women, like men, are 
to say what they think. For all that flattery and seduc- 
tion and sin, we have substituted the simple weapon of 
talk. If women wish education they must talk; if bet- 
ter laws, they must talk. The one chief argument 
against Woman Suffrage with men, is that so few wo- 
men talk about it. 

The women who were most prominent in the Sanita- 
ry Commission are now most prominent in working for 
Woman Suffrage. As they talked and begged and scold- 
ed and held fairs for that, so they will now do for this. 
The world, which thanked them for their sanitary ser- 
vices in 1865, will thank them for this in 1885; perhaps 
sooner, but the greater work is apt to get the tardier 
thanks. As long as talk can effect anything, it is the 
duty of women to talk; and in America, where it effects 
everything, it is their duty to talk all the time. When 
they have obtained, as a class, absolute equality of rights 
with men, their talk on this subject may be silent, and 
they may accept, if they please, that naughty masculine 
definition of a happy marriage—the union of a deaf man 
with a dumb woman. T. W. H. 


—-—--  - oro 


MARGARET FULLER AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Nearly forty years ago, a noble New England woman 
aspired te higher culture and a wider sphere of activity 
than had hitherto been accorded to her sex. Her whole 
lite was one heroic struggle with the artificial restric- 
tions of society, her whole career one magnificent 
protest against the disabilities of woman. In theory 
and in practice she claimed equality of rights, opportu- 
nities and privileges. She spurned the conventional 
limitations of the feminine sphere, and while she achieved 
4 noble personal proficiency in the pursuit of journalism 
she said, “Let women be sea captains if they will.” 

If any woman in America has a claim to be regarded 
asa pioneer and prophet of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment, that woman is Margaret Fuller. And yet the New 
York Tribune, in whose columns Margaret Fuller once 
did such noble battle for woman, thus seeks to array 
her name and reputation against her own brave and 
beautiful ideas. 


“It was a noble coincidence that while the Woman 
Suffrage Association of New England was discussing 
last Monday, in Boston, the degradation of the sex, and 
denouncing the brute force which keeps woman from 
rising to the nobler life,in another room in the same 
city, a company of cultivated persons should have met 
to celebrate the birthday of an American woman whose 
story is a refutation of the angry and discontented re- 
formers. ... The glory of such a memory is a standing 
reproach to the Eeodlons and noisy clique who groan 
over an imaginary slavery, of which Margaret Fuller at 
least was never conscious, and cry for opportunities of 
action which she became great without. 

Of course the sisterhood will ask us what kind of 
justice is that which gives the ballot to an illiterate la- 
borer and denies it toa Margaret Fuller? But the 
question is not whether Margaret Fuller was fit to vote— 
individually of. course she was—but whether in the mil- 
lennium of domestic discord and universal inversion .. . 
Margaret Fullers would ever be possible. It was in 
the charm of her private life, in the tenderness which 
beautified her personal intercourse, in her domestic in- 
fluence, so tender, and yet so strong, that her brothers 
and sisters lovingly attributed to her all that was best 
in themselves, and finally, in the unselfish devotion of 
her later years, that we find the highest glory of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli. When the home is destroyed, and 
our wives and sisters are at the caucus, or the club, or 
the court-house—there will be no place for woman such 
as these, and on the principle of natural selection the 
species must soon become extinct.” 


It would be difficult to combine more fallacies in the 
same space than are contained in the above paragraph. 

Margaret Fuller was intensely conscious of “imagina- 
ry slavery,” and did most persistently demand enlarged 
opportunities of action. The “cultivated persons” who 
met in Boston to celebrate her birthday are almost all 
firm believers and active participants in the movement 
for woman’s legal and political equality. Nor is there a 
disposition on the part of any considerable number of 
the friends of Woman Suffrage to underrate the sanc- 
tity of domestic life so beautifully exemplified in the pri- 
vate relations of Margaret Fuller. On the contrary, as 
the union of men and women in private life is the source 
of so much that is pure and beneficent, so their union 
in public life will purify American politics without 
detracting one iota from the grace and delicacy of wo- 
man. 

This persistent misrepresentation of the character of 
the Woman Suffrage movement and of ‘the spirit of its 
advocates does great harm. But it produces one good 
result. Wherever a refined, ladylike advocate of Wo- 
man Suffrage addresses an audience (and a majority of 
our woman speakers are such), a sudden rection takes 
place. Preconceived ideas give way utterly and forever, 
and the very prejudices instilled by our enemies facilitate 
the conversion of our honest opponents. H. B. B. 











Foreign Correspondence. 


ment; for this last I give up, perhaps, my only chance of 
hearing Nilsson, so please admire my virtue. Where 
the ten thousand “sights” are to come in I have ouly a 
faint idea. 

Please find a copy of the JouRNAL that has Dr. Blan- 
chard’s letter upon the coéducation of the sexes, mark 
it, and send to Miss Frances M. Buss, 89 King Hen- 
ry’s Road, Regent’s Park,London. She is at the head of 
the Collegiate School for girls, of which I shall have 
something to tell you. 

If you think it worth while, please make M. Richer’s 
proposition known to the societies, and write yourself. 

But good-bye, for I dare not trust myself with another 
sheet. Karte N, Doceertrt. 

Lonpon, May 22. 








E. D. SPEAR, M.D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onE 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have fuiled to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
Sully invited to call on Dr. SPear. 6m » May 21. 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS. _ 
|. The lliad of Homer 


Translated into English blank verse. By WiLL1amM CULLEN Bry- 
AnY. Vol. 2, completing the work. Uniform with Lonere.- 
Low's Dante. Tinted paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, $5.00. 


The two volumes in Half-Calf, $20.00. 

The first volume of Mr. Bryant's translation of Homer's Iliad 
has been received with very remarkable favor. The general ver- 
dict of competent critics is expressed in the Jndependent, which 
says: “America may fairly claim to have produced the standard 
English translation of Homer. W2-] iam Cullen Bryant’s is a ver- 
sion alike for the academy and for the people. Any one who, 
knowing no word of Greek, has wade himself master of this 
translation, is qualified to judge of Homer, not merely as a story- 
teller, but as a poet; and has filled his mind with the spirit, the 
grandeur, the beauty, almost even the melody, of the greatest epic 
poem of all time.” 


Il, The English Note-Books 


Of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. l6mo. Uniform with 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


The tents of these volumes are entirely new, no portion of 








LETTER ch FROM LONDON. 


[Although the following letter was not written for 
publication, yet it contains so much that will be inter- 
esting to our readers—and especially to the numerous 
personal Western friends of Mrs. Doggett—that we 
publish it.—Ep, WoMAN’s JOURNAL.] 

Dear Mrs. LiveErMoRE:—When I reply to my 
blessed husband’s scoldings at my lack of boldness, that 
“I did not make myself,” the saucy fellow replies, “That 
is no reason why you should not mend yourself.” So 
by way of beginning I went the other day to see M. 
Leon Richer, editor of Le Droit des Femmes, although 
I had no letter to him. He received me very kindly, 
and it was my own fault if I were not au courant of af- 
fairs in Paris, for he talks faster than any person I ever 
met. Had the contest been with him, the Yankee 
would not have been whispering in the dead French- 
man’s ear. ¢ 

He thought the Agitator had been given up; had 
never received a copy of the JouRNAL. I sent him 
the only one I had. He wishes to correspond directly 
with our societies in America, and I promised him I 
wouid write and make the proposition for him, It is 
not merely to exchange papers, but to write from time 
to time, keeping each other advised of the real progress 
in the different countries. This is, you know, one of 
my pet schemes to bring people together—face to face, if 
possible—if not, by direct pen and ink communication. 
This will prevent the publication of statements tending 
to mislead, like those that Prevost, Paradot and Dumas 
have “come out’’ for the emancipation of woman. 

I got Dumas’ book with the celebrated preface, in- 
tending to send you a resumé of it, but it is not in the 
least suited to our latitude. Thanks be given, we do 
not yet take the law, except in the matter of dress, and 
that at second hand, from “les femmes entretenues.” Af- 
ter reading the book I was quite of the opinion of a 
bright French woman I met at André Leo’s. “A. Dumas 
fils may be the friend of courtesans; he has no right to 
call himselt lami des femmes.” This, you know, is the 
title of his play. But if you are inclined to accept the 
proposition of M. Richer, write him No. 1, bis, Rue Par- 
adis Poissonniére. Write in English if you prefer, rath- 
er than in French. 

My week of shopping in Paris tired me more than 
anything I have done in Europe; ’twas worse than 
Holy week in Rome. How do women live that spend 
their lives atit? Invalids, forsooth! a great deal Miche- 
let knew about it! 

I have just heard a sermon, and right pleasant it was 
after seven months of synagogue and mosque, of Greek 
chapel and Catholic cathedral, to sit down on a bench, 
and be instructed in the dear mother-tongue. The sub- 
ject was the “religion of the feet,” and while listening to 
Dr. Bayley, it struck me how important it is for reform- 
ers to have the foot dipped in oil. Ii you don’t know 
just what that means, ask Rev. Mr. Dillingham. 

Think how I am dissipating! What is to become of 
me here, I know not. 1 have already promised myself 
this week for four receptions, a tea-drinking, a concert 





for the evenings, two schools and a Medical Commencc- 


them having ever been printed before. They relate Hawthorne’s 
experiences, observations, and fancies in England and Scotland; 
they contain a very full and interesting account of his life as 
American Consul at Liverpool; they give his impressions of per- 
sons prominent in politics and literature, whom he met in Lon- 
don; and describe with admirable clearness and precision the 
English University towns. Every page bears the impress of Haw- 
thorne’s peculiar modes of thought and unsurpassed charm of 
style. 





lll. Thackeray’s Novels. 


y Illustrated Library Edition. 

Volume 6, including HENRY ESMOND, AND LOVEL THE 
WIDOWER. With 14 Liiustrations by DuMaurier and the 
Author. $2.00. . 

This volume completes the Illustrated Library Edition of 
THACKERAY'S NOVELS, in six handsome volumes, uniform with 
the Illustrated Library Editions of DickENs, Scort and GEORGE 
Exior. 


te For sale by all. Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


June 11, BOSTON. lt 


“WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our manufacturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(a Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 8m 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepa’ 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont s:reet, tirst floor, the 
most convenient place in the city. 

Junell. =| 3m JOHN D. CLAPP & CO. 


MRS. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses titted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 3m June 11. 














e¢T will not be the fault of Mr. Charles Barnard, or of 

Loring, if every patch of ground about here does not blos- 
som and bear with flowers and fruit; for certainly the little books 
on small gardening which Loring publishes are attractive enough 
to set us all at work with hoe and trowel. The last is called 


A Simple Flower Garden for Country 
Homes, 


and is, as its title further states, a practical guide for every lady. 
The directions are plain and simple, and withal very full and 
complete, giving the work for every month in the year by which 
flowers in the garden and in the house may be kept and enjoyed 
perennially. It is a neat litde handbook, and will put many peo- 
ple in the way of getting a pleasure out of their small plots of 
ground which they never before suspected.'— Boston Post. 


25 cents buys it by mail. 


LORING, Publisher, 
BOSTON. 





June é. 





ELASTIC SPONGE GOODS. 


For which a Silver Medal and Diploma was awarded at the last 


MECHANICS’ FAIR IN THIS CITY. 


Elastic Sponge 
Is fur preferable to Hair, as it retains its elasticity, is healthy, eco- 
nomical and 


FREE FROM MOTHS OR OTHER INSECTS, 


Abundant testi ials from our most prominent citizens, who 
have thoroughly tested it, can be produced. Send for Descriptive 
Pam phiet and Circular. 





In addition to our Sponge Goods, we offer for sale a fine assort- 
ment of 
Black Walnut, Ash, Chestnut, and 
Painted Chamber Sets; Book- 
Hat-Trees, Side- 
boards, Wardrobes, 
RC.g KCe, 


From the well-known Manufactory of BADGER & BATCHEL- 
LER, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Cases, 





Charles L. 


124 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 6t 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


Fowle, 


June 11, 








THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK to CLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles, 
AND 18 


22 Miles the Shorter Route. 


Four Express Trarns daily leave New York from Depot foot 
of Chamber street, at 
8.00 and 10.00 A.M., 5.30 and 7.00 P.M. 
23d street Depot, at 
7.45 and 9.45 A.M., 5.15 and 6.45 P.M., 
running through WITHOUT CHANGE, and connecting with all 
WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LINES. 
TRAINS LEAVE CINCINNATI by Columbus, O., time, from Depot 
cor. 5th and Hoadley streets, at 
7 A.M, and 9.45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 
Leave CLEVELAND by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and 
Great Western Depot, at 
7.25 A.M., 3.35 P.M., and 10.25 P.M. 
Leave DuNnkKIRK by New ¥ork time, from Union Depot, at 
1.30 P.M. and 9.50 P.M. 
Leave Burrato by Néw York time, from Depot cor. Exchange 
and Michigan streets, at 
7.00 A.M., 2.50, 6.25 and 11.20 P.M. 


LEAVE RocueEstER by New York time, from Genesee Valley 


Depot, at 
7.15 A.M. and 4.00 P.M. 


(a New and improved Draw1nG-Room CoacueEs are attach- 
ed to the train leaving New York at 10.00 A.M. and Buffalo at 7.00 
A.M., running through without change, and affording a fine op- 
portunity for viewing the varied and beautiful scenery of this line, 
— enjoying the comfort and retirement of a private Drawing- 

oom. 

(4~ Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a — peculiar to 
this line, are run through without change between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati and interme- 
diate pointes. 


Baggage Checked Through. 
Fare as low and time as quick as by any other route. 


ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at all principal offices throughout the 








country. 
L. D. RUCKER, { May 2d, WM. R. BARR, 
Gen, Sup’t. 1870. Gen. Pass’r Ag’t. 
June 1. tf 
WHIRLWIND 


Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICATOR. 
[PATENTED JUNE 8, 1869.] 

It is designed not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, anc confining the ays particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible to so effectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does net raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes its work by creating a strong current or draft of 
AR, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the wails of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 

SALESROOMS: 
Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. lit 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trace- 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tengues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Biue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie<, Holland Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 
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Poetry. 








STRIFE AND VICTORY. 


Every nature holds the essence 
Of a grand and Godlike power, 
Only needs its conscious presence 
To grow worthy of the dower. 
When within new impulse crieth, 
Quiek the voice Divine replieth. 


God has put no chain on spirit, 
Set no line, no sword-girt tree; 
All his kingdom we inherit, 
Boundless as immensity. 
What, then, keeps our souls from soaring 
But distrust, our strength ignoring ? 


Does the bee, in rose imprisoned, 
Wait for sun to burst the leaves ? 
No! it struggles, and, dew-christened, 
Soon its liberty achieves. 
Shall we, wrapped in earth’s soft pleasures, 
Wait till death reveals our treasures? 


Lo! the lamb that seeks the mountain 
Does not pause for tempest shock ; 
Heeds not grass nor cooling fountain, 
But leaps bold from rock to rock. 
Ease! weak man, thou oft allurest , 
But the roughest path is surest. 


Ah! wé learn the lesson slowly 
That our strength is in our will; 
Be our mission high or lowly 
All our task we can fulfill. 
Contfliet, patient till victorious, 
In the sight of God is glorious. 
BROOKLYN, 1869. Mrs. L. I. VINING. 


_——  ~weer--——--—.--- - 


UNDER THE CLOUD. 


BY CHARLES G. AMES. 








O, beauteous things of earth! 
I cannot feel your worih 
To-day. 


O, kind and eonstant friend! 
Our spirits cannot blend 
To-day. 


O, Lord of truth and grace! 
I cannot see thy face 
To-day. 


A shadow on my heart 

Keeps me from all apart 
To-day. 

Yet something in me knows 

How fair creation glows 
To-day; 

And something makes me sure 

That love is not less pure 
To-day; 


And that th’ Eternal Good 

Minds nothing of my mood 
To-day. 

Fed from a hidden bowl, 

A lamp burns in my soul 
All days! 





HE LEADS US ON. 


He leads us on, 

By paths we did not know, 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter by the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 

Yet when the clouds are gone 

We know He leads us on. 


He leads us on, 

Through all the unquiet years; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days, 

We know His will is done; 

And still He leads us on. 


And He, at last, 

After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life— 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain— 

After our toils are past— 

Will give us rest at last. 

a ——— 


“LITTLE NAKED FEET. 


She stood in the street at nightfall, 

And her little, naked feet 

Were chilled by the rushing east wind, 

And cut by the cruel sleet; 
But she swept the mud from the crossing with care 
For a lady to pass, who was sweet and fair. 


She asked in the name of charity 

For a penny to buy her food; 

She knew the lady would give her, 

Her face was so kind and good, 
But a mocking laugh floated out on the air, 
And the lady passed on, who was sweet and fair. 


Ah! lady sweet, ah! lady fair, 
A cruel heart hides thy beauty rare, 
Better the rags of the houseless one, 
Than thy scorn, thy pride; 
Better be dead than to walk in the sun 
And the poor deride. 
But though you scorned her in the street, 
Heaven is not closed to naked feet. 
MALDEN, Mass. ELIZABETH GALE. 





MMliscellany. 





CELEBRATION OF THE BIRTHDAY OF MARGARET FUL- 
LER 0SSOLI BY THE NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’SCLUB. 


We compile from the Boston Journal and Advertiser 
and New York Tribune a fuller report of this fine festi- 
val than we were able to offer that week. 

The rooms of the New England Women’s Club, at 
No. 3 Tremont place, were on Monday afternoon, May 
23d, the scene of an event of more than usual interest. 
For the first time since her death, the friends of Marga- | 
ret Fuller have taken some combined action to express | 
their appreciation of the genius and character of that | 
noble woman, whose loss is now as fully deplored as it | 
was when, twenty years ago, the sad news of her ship- | 
wreck sent a thrill of horror to every heart. She still 
holds undisputed rank as the first and most illustrious | 
of her countrywomen, and all of her sex who have 
learned to appreciate her worth would gladly have uni- 
ted to pay her this tribute of affection and grateful re- 


membrance, 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The name of Margaret Fuller, as her friends love best 
to call her, despite the title of Marchioness Ossoli, 
which became hers by marriage, is one which seems to 
gain new lustre by the lapse of time. It was sixty years 
ago, on the 23d of May, that she was born, in the neigh- 
boring town of Cambridge; and in the year 1850, re- 
turning to her native land after a long sojourn in Eu- 
rope, she perished, with husband and child, in an ill- 
fated bark, within sight of the shores of home. During 
this life of forty years she wrought a work whose influ- 
ence still endures. The twenty years since her death 
have only revealed in stronger light the rare nobility of 
her character, and shown to us how much our country 
requires souls of such a temper as hers. Philanthro- 
pists, in their hard struggle, sigh for the help of her 
wise counsel and courageous heart; the cause of intel- 
lectual culture needs her for its advocate in this materi- 
al age, and the aspiring and the sorrowful among her 
sisters would gladly look to her still as their guide, coun- 
sellor and friend. 

She was the early and unflinching advocate of the rights 
of her sex, and the best of her books, ‘Woman in the 
Ninteenth Century,” remains one of the most original 
and powerful essays whith this subject has yet called 
forth. But no one reform engrossed her thoughts. She | 





had tears of pity and tender admonition for the wronged 
and outcast among her sex, at the time when woman’s 


THE CELEBRATION. 

The birthday of such a woman might well be celebra- 
ted as it was on that afternoon, by the most emi- 
nent and talented women of that city which she had 
loved so well, and where she had passed the best and 
happiest of her days. Many members of the Women’s 
Club had known her in their early life as teacher and 
companion, while all had learned to love and honor her 
from her books and from the memoirs written, years 
ago, by her friends, James Freeman Clarke, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson and Wm. Henry Channing. The occasion 
had been anticipated with great interest for several 
weeks; and as the intention of the Club in this matter 
became known, and the necessary preparations were dis- 
cussed, the directors were made fully aware of the 
interest it awakened, both in this and other cities. 
The pressure upon them for tickets of admission was 
very great, but as the rooms to be used were only a 
suite of such parlors as most private houses contain, and 
as the books of the Club show over two hundred mem- 
bers, who have a right to be present, all such requests 
were necessarily declined. No one who cared to be there 
would have been excluded, if limited space had not made 
it imperative. The guests invited were only those 
whose near personal relations with Margaret seemed to 
require their presence. 

DECORATIONS, 


The rooms were very tastefully ornamented with 
busts, portraits and garlands of flowers, and the scene 
was one not soon to be forgotten by the seated throng, 
who filled the rooms and overflowed into the halls and 
upon the staircases, 

The flowers were arranged with exquisite effect, and 
to the artistic taste of Miss Goddard and Mrs, Cheney 
is due the perfect harmony and balance of the decora- 
tions, giving at once the sense of richness and repose, 
by the careful heeding of that law of good taste—the not 
too much. The chandeliers in the centre of both rooms 
were transformed into immense floral baskets, and with- 
in each window hung smaller baskets of pendulous 
vines. Over the middle one there was suspended a 
small flying Mercury; in the frame of the folding doors 
opposite, a tiny Cupid was on the wing, surmounted by 
a gorgeous crown of boughs and flowers. A bust of 
Ariadne and of Diana stood at either corner of this 
door frame. Upon the mantle in the front parlor stood 
an antique bust of Psyche, and above it two Italian land- 
scapes drawn in sepia by Miss Sarah Clarke, ber life-long 
friend, also busts of Virgil and Esculapius, with appro- 
priate mottoes. On the wall facing these hung the 





voice was seldom raised in their behalf, and only sting- | small full-length portrait of Margaret, painted by Mr, 
ing words of rebuke for their betrayers, who were smiled | Hicks in Venice. It represents her as sitting in a ves- 
upon in elegant drawing-rvoms. In knowledge of books, | tibule, behind which flows the blue waters of the canal, 
and untiring, intellectual ardor, she was the companion | and she seems lost in thought, with her pensive down- 
of many scholars, and even philosophers remember her | cast eyes and listless hands. It was surrounded by a 
as one who taught them inspired lessons of truth, and | setting of purple, over which drooped white lilies, with 
cheered them by her constant worship of the good and | lilies of the valley clustered beneath. The two spaces 
the true. Her brave sincerity of speech, her love of | on either side of the mantle in the front parlor were ap- 
truth for truth’s sake, and her power of keen analysis, propriated to small portraits of herself and friends. In 
made her one of the best of critics. The freedom of re- | the centre of one was seen a photograph, taken from 
ligious thought awakened in New England by a study | the daguerreotype, which represents her as reclining on 
of German authors, which culminated in the teachings her hand engaged in reading. The face shows strongly 





of the Transcendentalists, found in her its representa- | marked features, the hair is braided around her ears in 
tive and exponent, and that noble but short-lived serial, | the Victoria style, and in appearance it is totally unlike 
the Dial, owed its finest articles to her pen. Yet her | the Hicks portrait, which her friends say is the least 


tastes were too catholic to allow her to confine herself to | like her of the two. The photograph was set in an il- 


any sect, and many who did not share her intellectual 
opinions, and who trembled at her proposed reforms, 
honored and loved her as the friend of humanity, and 
the supporter of truth in whatever garb it should ap- 
pear. 

Probably few women in the world, certainly none in 
America, have ever wielded such a powerful personal 
influence, an influence which sought to effect, not the 
advancement of herself, but the ennobling of all about 
her. She obtained it by none of the charms of personal 
beauty, superficial fascinations of manner, wealth or 
commanding social position, All these she lacked. 
Gentlemen accused her of not being handsome, fine la- 
digs of not paying them compliments; and a wide range 
of acquaintances, who kept beyond her own intimate 


| circle, stared at her because she was famous, but discov- 


ered in her only peculiarities of manner and a turn for 
oracular speeches; and they could not pardon the one 
nor understand the other. Even the poet Lowell dealt 


But such was the manifest grasp and brilliancy of her 


tions, that her power was felt and feared by the worldly 
who laughed at her idealisms, and reverenced by those 
who sought to attain the standard which she held up 
before them. Here at length was a woman who looked 
deeper than conventionalities, who scorned shams and 
was brave enough to attack them, who loved truth and 
was resolved to speak it, whose heart beat for the erring 
and misused, and dared to treat them as sisters, who, 


ure, only to throw herself, heart and soul, into a struggle 


sybil, scholar and woman of letters, that she might prove 
the supporter of the brave men around her who were 
battling for freedom. When that cause was lost, she 


ing the wounded from the fallen ranks, and offering for 


scanty means. Then she turned, weary and worn, to 
on its stormy shores an inhospitable grave. Perhaps no 
words can more fitly express her character and history 
than those which are to be read upon the stone erected 
to her memory in the family lot at Mt. Auburn. 

“By birth a child of New England; by adoption a citi- 
zen of Rome; by genius belonging to the world; in 
youth an insatiate student, seeking the highest culture; 
in riper years, teacher, writer, critic of literature and 
art; in maturer age, Companion and helper of many 





eminent reformers in America and Europe.” 


out to her merciless satire in his “Fable for Critics.” | 


intellect, and the warmth and unselfishness of her affec- | 


after long years of longing, crossed the ocean for pleas- | 


for Roman independence, laying aside the character of | 


gave her days and nights to the care of hospitals, nurs- | 
their comfort her time, her strength, and the last of her 


the hearts that beat for her in her own land, and found | 


| luminated border, the work of Miss F. L. McDaniel, in 
| her beautiful and unique style. 

In fine German text were these mottoes, taken from 
| Margaret’s writings, 
| “By man, I mean both man and woman, these are the 
| two halves of one thought.” 
| “We must have units before we can have union.” 

“We would have every path laid open to woman as 
freely as to man.” 

“Were this done we believe that no discordant colli- 
| Sion, but a ravishing harmony of the spheres would en- 
sue.” A, D, 1843. 

Beneath were pansies; over it the date 1810, which 
| was the year of her birth, and also that of the four 
| friends, whose portraits were grouped around hers— 
Seth W. Cheney, the lamented artist, Theodore Parker, 

James Freeman Clarke and William Henry Channing. 

These were each adorned with appropriate and signiti- 
cant flowers, and the whole enclosed in a charming 
frame of gracetul vines. In the other recess were 
grouped some of the child-triends, dear to her heart, 
each surrounded with white heath and lilies of the val- 
ley, the whole enciycled with smilax. Bronzes of Mil- 
| ton and Shakespeare stood on the mantel in the back 
parlor, and between them Ganymede and the eagle, 

with Margaret's poem beneath. 

A portrait of William Ellery Channing, and under it 
the Giotto mask of Dante, the rainbow portrait of Em- 
erson by David Scott, and crayons of Ltalian faces by 

Cheney, busts of Goethe and Schiller, were the other 
noticeable features in these two parlors, and the flow- 
ers clustered on every side filled them with fragrance. 
Among that crowd of guests were many mén and wo- 
_men known to fame, together with the friends of Mar- 
| garet whom time has spared. A brother's wite repre- 
| sented her own family, of whom no members now sur- 
vive. 
OPENING REMARKS OF REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
The meeting was opened at half-past three by Rey. J. 
F. Clarke. Standing intormally before the mantel, he 
gave first his own estimate of the woman whose birth- 
day they had come to celebrate with appropriate hon- 
| ors. 
It is now twenty years since the life of Margaret Ful- 
ler was lost on a stormy night upon the coast of her na- 
| tive land. She was returning to it after the experience 
| of Europe, hoping to meet again the friends whom, hay- 
ing once loved, she always loved. It was the life of one 
greatly gifted, cultivated myst richly, and purified by the 
most serious experience of life; one whose greatness of 
mind was fully balanced by the largeness of her heart, 





and by the aspiration of her soul; one who lived first 
wholly in the age of growth and self-development, be- 
ginning by the most active exercise of her large intel- 
lect, and passing on to the most varied experience of 
which the human heart is capable, to the full and gen- 
erous devotion of her life to the interests of humanity; 
a woman of genius growing into a human being of the 
deepest, tenderest and purest type. We who have 
known her shall think of her as long as we live as one 
of the best_blessings of our lives,no one like her, and 
no one second to her, And yet it is difficult to say why 
or how; many have tried to say it, no one has succeed- 
ed. The pictures which have been painted of her have 
all been failures; not one has given her portrait so that 
any one could recognize it, and yet each one has tried 
to describe her simply and earnestly from his own ex- 
perience and observation. There was something in 
her, some power of genius, some aroma of character 
which has never yet been caught or held; and the proof 
of it is that the reverence and love which her friends 
feel for her has never been justified by anything which 
they have been able to say about her, so that those who 
did not know her must always wonder why we think so 
much of her. And so it will be, doubtless, this after- 
noon. The friends will in their way each tell us some- 
thing, each give us some reniiniscence of her, and each 
will revive and recall something which we have known, 
but when all has been said, nothing will have been said, 
Some of her friends were men of a great deal of critical 
power, men who were acquainted with human nature, and 
women whe knew how to see character, and they all 
have united in saying that she was the superior person 
above everything else they have known, large, and deep, 
and high; all the dimensions of space united her life, so 
large that she understood every one. None ever felt 
that they were misunderstood by her, when she took 
pains to understand them. She had that power which 
is very rare, of going down into the ‘soul until the se- 
cret of the character is understood. There are a good 
many persons who understand human nature well, ang 
there are many who understand mankind well, but 
those who can read character well are few. She was 
one. Love and thought were united in that power: it 
was a loving exploration, and it was a keen insight, 
And with that wide knowledge of human being was asso- 
ciated this aspiration which was never satisfied with any- 
thing that any human being could offer; that capacity 
so large that all rivers ran into it and it was not full; 
that generosity which gave everything to each of her 
friends, and yet had a great deal more than any of them 
were capable of receiving, because they were not large 
enough to take it. All this sounds like exaggeration to 
those who did not know her, but it sounds like the 
poorest attempt at trying to make a statement to those 
who did know her; so that I shall simply say, finally, 
that the name which the Mohammedans give to Abra- 
ham seems to me to be the best name tor her. . They 
call the old patriarch the “Friend,’ and she was the 
friend. In conclusion, Mr. Clarke read some lines trom 
Tennyson, which he thought fitted her exactly: “O 
heart with kindliest motion warmed !” 
Mr. Clark then called upon Dr. Hedge. 


REMARKS BY REV. DR, HEDGE. 


Dr. Hedge remarked that it was diflicult to conceive 
of Margaret as the sexegenarian she would have been 
had she lived. There seemed no provision in her char- 
acter for old age. ‘Terrible as that tragedy was which 
snatched her from us, I felt, he said, when the first 
shock was over, that it was her good angel that had 
spirited her away. Though her fate seemed so distress- 
ful, snatching husband and child into one common 
grave, regard it as a felicity, both on her account and 
ours. With shattered health and broken spirits, her 
brilliancy somewhat dimmed by care and griet, without 
material resources to meet her new responsibilities, the 
kind of life which seemed to await her when she came 
among us would have been harder to bear than the 
shock of storm and sea, I think of her as in the days 
of her girlhood, as I knew her in my youth. Return- 
ing from school abroad, a youth of seventeen, I encoun- 
tered Margaret, a girl of thirteen, a child in years, 
but in physical development a woman full grown. 
Looking back upon that time, and recalling her image, 
with its full contours and opulent proportions, and that 
peculiar stately carriage of the head, plain as she was, 
it seems to me that nature intended Margaret for a 
beauty, but that she missed her aim by giving her child 
an undue proportion of brain, which, over-stimulated, 
produced an excessive working of the features, prevent- 
ing that passivity which seems necessary to beauty in 
early life. The mold was too much shaken to allow of 
its perfect setting. She would gladly, in those days, 
have bartered all her inteilectual advantages for a beau- 
tiful face. 

It was that which made her then a little mechante, 
making up for the triumphs of a belle by the triumphs 
of sarcasm, by which she raised up enemies. Then she 
was sent to Groton. Thence she returned an altered 
person, and till 1829, when I left Cambridge myself, L 
saw her almost daily,and she had the popularity, the 
devoted respect of all who caine near enough to know 
her. Old people, even, looked up to her as to an oracle, 
and she was a very commandiig person—the most com- 
manding person in the company’she frequented. It is 
impossible to exaggerate her powers of conversation. 
Her best work was her talk when she was in the twen- 
ties. There was a weird charm in her discourse,no ex- 
citement, nothing of the pythoness, no effort, the 
thoughts glided on without hurry or jostling. ‘The term 
to apply to her was the critic—this was her preéminent 
faculty. We have had in‘ this country no criticism to be 
compared to hers. Take her estimate of Goethe, it is 
the best that can be said. 1 read it not long ago with 
amazement at the easy lift of the mind, rising to look 
that great genius in the face like a peer. Dr. Hedge 
then read extracts from her manuscript letters, giving 








her keen, critical judgment on Jean Paul and others, and 
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then spoke of her moral character. Her moral develop- 
ment was quite as astounding as her intellectual grasp. 
Take up the “Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” and 
read those lofty appeals to her sex. The life of no soul 
had an orbit of greater diameter. 

Then, taking out of his pocket some private letters 
from Margaret, he read extracts from them which seem- 
ed to place us curiously en rapport with her. They 
were full of individuality ; so alive with all that Margaret 
was, that it almost seemed as if she herself had come 
into our midst. Toward the end of her life he again 
saw a good deal of her in Italy. She was physically 
worn, but her soul was indescribably glorified and en- 
larged. She was working day and night for others, and 
so continued to work till the last. 

Mr. Channing next took up the word, and said that, 
Mr. Emerson not being present, he came in due order 
of succession, “If she is here among us,” he said, and 
his whole rapt face looked as if by some sense unknown 
to us he saw a face we did not see, “I should like to say 
to her, ‘Dear friend, I did not know you, love you, es- 
timate you as I ought. Slowly I have been growing 
toward you, and the higher I climb the nearer I come 
to appreciating you.’” Hers was the noblest and fullest 
life he had ever known. No other had ever given him 
such a comprehension of what a grand thing human 
life ought to be. If ever there was a great heart on 
earth, she was the one, and in her great-heartedness 
lay, to his thinking, the secret of her power. In the 
early days of his half-knowledge of her he used to think 
this great-heartedness was arrogance, and sometimes to 
reprove her for it, but he learned at last it was simply a 
capacity to appreciate great things. The ear accus- 
tomed to listen to the lyre of Apollo could not tolerate 
a meaner note. The reason she was so fine a critic was 
because she went to great men as to her congenial peers. 
She penetrated all characters by going straight to their 
best, so that her friends never seemed to know them- 
selves until they were reflected in the mirror of her 
mind. He spoke of the great reverence which his un- 
cle, Wm. Ellery Channing, had for her character, and 
referred to her profound religious consecration. She 
was the most devoutly religious person he had ever 
known. When she was about twenty-one, an experi- 
ence came to her which more orthodox persons might 
call a new birth. It transfigured life for her, and filled 
her soul with something divine which never left her af- 
terward. He was with herin the Highlands of the Hud- 
son when she was writing her “Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” And the mask was lifted then which 
showed him how noble a being a woman might be. 
What she said was infinitely more than what she wrote. 
Indeed, no description could ever do justice to the pow- 
er of her conversation. The last and most profound 
word in regard to her was tenderness. He had heard 
her called masculine, but most unjustly. Strong she 
was, but it was the strength of a deep and pure woman- 
hood which drew other women toward her. Margaret 
Ossoli was what woman might be in the United States. 
One Christmas she stood among the convicts at Sing 
Sing, and said to them a few words of Christmas greet- 
ing with such gracious sweetness, that, visiting them one 
by one in their cells afterward, they sobbed out before 
her the deepest secrets of their lives. Just at the last, in 
Rome, what a passion of self-forgetful tenderness it was 
which drew her away from her own little child to care 
fur the wounded heroes, who blessed her pame like a 
saint’s in their prayers! 

He loved so well to linger among the familiar scenes 
of this beautiful life, that one could see he gave way, 
with something of the reluctance one feels at saying 
farewell to a friend, for the next speaker, Col. Higgin- 
son. 

Unlike the former speaker, Colonel Higginson could 
not talk of her from close personal knowledge, having 
seen her only a few times; but her younger brothers 
and sisters he knew well, and one of the brothers was 


' his classmate. Through all these an intimate knowl- 


edge of her had come to him, for they one and all as- 
cribed to her everything that was best in themselves. 
There was hardly ever a household in which the family 
tie was so strong, though with it was combined an in- 
tense individuality. We lgok round to-day on the cho- 
sen circle of her friends, but not one member of that 
other circle, always nearer and dearer, is present. We 
cannot wish her back when those she loved best have 
followed her whither she went. One sister and three 
brothers are there; the saintly mother whom she loved 
so dearly; the husband and the child who died with her, 
He felt that he could judge of Margaret from her books 
as intellectually and as impersonally as if he had never 
seen her. To no writer except Mr. Emerson had he 
ever owed so great a debt as to Margaret Fuller. Single 


sentences which he read in her books became a part of 


his intellectual life. She wrote of the man demanded 
by the century. It is such a man the age needs—no 
thin idealist, no coarse realist, but a man whose eyes 
read the heavens, and whose feet touch the ground. 
What an ideal she set up! One cannot read her admi- 
rable essays on classic subjects without the profoundest 
wonder how any young girl could so have caught the 
very spirit of classic days, the aroma of Greece and 
Rome. In preparing a paper upon her life, he had re- 
read within a year all her writings, and his judgment 
approved them anew. One of her most remarkable 
qualities, as a critic, was her good temper. She wrote 
in a time when intense bitterness and desperate person- 
ality were the fashion; a day in which Poe figured and 


Lowell wrote his “Fable for Critics;” but in all her |, 


Writings, though some passages may have savored of 
alrogance, none were bitter; though some were person- 
al, none were ungenerous, and her judgment of her 
cotemporaries are from year to year being confirmed by 
the universal voice. 

As Cel. Higginson concluded, Mrs. Ralph Waldo Em- 
€rson rose to go, summoned by an inexorable railroad 
bell. Mr. Clarke said she was leaving as he was about 





to say, that Margaret Fuller was the first one to go down 
to the North end, and discover Mr. Emerson as a philos- 
opher. He said, Margaret also was the first to recognize 
Mrs. Farrar, and many others whose gifts and graces she 
revealed to the world. He spoke of her long and close 
friendship with George T. Davis, and read a letter from 
him enclosing a very valuable and interesting letter 
from Margaret. Other private letters were read, throw- 
ing new light on her character; among them letters to 
Mrs. Anna Barker Ward and Mrs. Caroline Sturgis Tap- 
pan, who were closely associated with much of her rich- 
est life. 

Of still greater interest were the letters read by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marcus Spring of New York, with whom she 
went to Europe. In one she spoke of her marriage, and 
its effect in enlarging the range of her experience, and 
blessing and euriching her life. She spoke of her hus- 
band as a man of few but profound affections, which 
were thoroughly acted out. “His permanent affections 
are few, but his heart is always open to humble suffer- 
ing; one not very intimate with him would know noth- 
ing about him. He is too truly the gentleman not to be 
respected by all persons of refinement.” 

Mr. Christopher P. Cranch then gave a fine and ap- 
preciative poem in six cantos, which we are happy to 
hear is to be published some day in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Mr. Clarke then called upon Mr. Alcott, who ex- 
cused himself. Dr. Hedge read another charming ex- 
tract from one of Margaret’s private letters, in which 
she alluded very pleasantly to Mr. Alcott. He was fol- 
lowed by Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, who talked loving- 
ly of this rare Margaret, and read letters sent for the oc- 
easion by Mr. Hicks, who painted her portrait, and from 
Miss Martineau, who was her friend in Venice; also let- 
ters from an early friend in Groton, and from W. W. Sto- 
ry, the sculptor, in which the character of Count Ossoli 
was beautifully delineated. Miss Peabody referred to 
the private history of Margaret’s marriage, of which 
Mrs. Story was the confidante, retaining the certificate 
until the baptism of her son; and to many other inter- 
esting points in Margaret’s experience. It was stated 
by Miss Peabody that the Brownings and Mazzini had 
furnished memoirs for the life of Margaret Fuller pub- 
lished after her death, but that they were lost on the 
way to America, and that Browning had promised a 
poem or prose reminiscences for this occasion, which 
had not yet arrived. 

Mrs. Marcus Spring gave some pleasing reminiscences 
of Margaret, when she was travelling with her in Eu- 
rope, and said that Margaret had intended to establish a 
magazine in America on her return, which should be 
worthy of the writers of hercountry. Mrs. Spring wish- 
ed there was time to speak more fully of her in Italy, 
where her life blossomed anew into such youth that it 
seemed not unnatural for her to love a husband young- 
er than herself. Mrs. Spring essayed to read a letter 
which was the last Margaret wrote, and which was so 
full of feeling that it brought tears to the eyes of the 
hearers, and made the reader’s voice husky. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe dropped into the full cup of 
the occasion a very pearl of a poem (which we gave to 
our readers last week). 

Mrs. Ednah D, Cheney, with whom the idea of the 
celebration originated, fitly closed, recalling the impres- 
sion made by Margaret on her early life, and read a few 
extracts from the letter of an absent friend. Want of 
time compelled the omission of other interesting letters. 
Refreshments were then served in the rooms below, and 
thus closed an occasion of rare interest in the literary 
annals of our time. 
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Is IT FAIR! 

The manner in which a portion of the pulpit and re- 
ligious press treat the question of Woman Suffrage, and 
the persons who advocate it, is so unfair (the word dis- 
honest is almost wrung from me), as to call for a most 
emphatic protest. Ministers of the gospel in the pulpit, 
and at the head of religious newspapers, are naturally 
expected to show the spirit of Jesus in their treatment 
of every subject. But when we see them misrepresent- 
ing and perverting the positions of others, what are we 
to think? The occasion for these remarks is three par- 
agraphs in a single number of a very recent religious 
journal, upon which I will comment. 

A leading Western religious paper lately complained 
of the marvellous “sophistry which is now doing hard 
service in behalf of Woman Suffrage;” viz., that, “if 
women are granted the ballot, those of them can vote 
who wish to, and others can refrain.” Conceding the 
sophism, it isan answer according to the folly of those 
who say, “We don’t wish to vote, we have all the rights 
we want.” But what shall we say when our great relig- 
ious leaders, in their opposition to us, double-match it 
with such a sophism as the following:— 

Some one has sent us a paper containing an extended 
criticism, by a lady, upon an article published in our 
columns upon the “woman question.” Among other 
things, she says: ranting “man is to be the protector 
of woman, should the discharge of this duty begin by 
making woman legally defenseless and helpless, by tak- 
ing from her every share in the forming of the laws which 
govern her?” Letus ask another question: granting 
man is to be the protector of his own little children, 
should the discharge of this duty begin by making them 
legally defenseless and helpless by taking from them— 
and so on? 

Does the author of “another question” wish us to be- 
lieve that he was perfectly calm and unprejudiced when 
he wrote it, and that it is the best judgment of his mind 
after having honorably, candidly, thoroughly studied the 
subject? Well, I will grant it, take him at his word, 
and try to point out to him the sophism. 

God made “little children” physically weak, helpless at 
first, immature in mind also, incapable of judgment, ut- 
terly dependent; in a word, babes, germs of humanity; 
and he put them under the care of parents, that these 
might assist them to grow to maturity. The law does 
not make them helpless, but finding them so by ‘nature, 
it makes provision accordingly. Has God made wo- 
men helpless and immature like “little children”? Are 
the facts similar in the one case to the other? They 
must be, to give any point to the comparison. Was 
your mother, sir, and is your wife, as physically, men- 
tally and morally immature and helpless as a five or ten 
year old child? If they are not, sir, if you resent the 
imputation, if your mother was in your youth, and your 
wife is now in your maturity, as the angel of God to you, 
if in them you have found your deepest, truest, wisest 
friends and counsellors, and from them have received 
your richest stores of advice and sympathy, then by all 
that is most sacred to the heart of man, your compari- 
son is a Slander upon the sex whence came that mother 
and wife. And furthermore the laws which start with 
falsifying the facts of God’s providence, by “making le- 
gally defenseless and helpless” “the angel of the house- 
hold,” are an outrage on humanity, a relic of that pagan 
barbarism which Jesus Christ came to obliterate. 

A certain association of ministers has been discuss- 
ing this subject; and evidently, from the reports floating 
about in the newspapers, with a good deal of ill temper, 
for one of them is reported to have said in a pet, that 
Mrs. Livermore had better go home to Chicago and take 
care of her family, instead of going about the country 
lecturing for Woman Suffrage: If now the knowledge 
of the facts involved in this question, which was dis- 
played in the rést of that discussion, was no more accu- 
rate than that exhibited in the above fling, the discuss- 
ants might as well have sat down at the southern foot 
of the Himalayas, and disputed about what is in that 
hitherto unexplored region beyond. The fact is that 
Mrs. L.’s family are not in Chicago, and were not when 
that discussion took place, nor within a thousand miles 
of there; and they are not neglected, but are well cared 
for; and so has it always been. In fine, as all the facts 
were different from what the minister who uttered the 
sneer supposed, so all the phases of the question are dif- 
ferent from what they appear to most at least of those 
who oppose giving the ballot to woman. 

In this connection I am constrained to speak of an- 
other painful feature of the conduct of many professed 
Christians concerning this question. At a large educa- 
tional center, famous for its religious activity and influ- 
ence,a Woman Suffrage Convention was recently held. 
This convention was accompanied with certain of those 
manifestations of prejudice and hate, which attended 
the gatherings of Abolitionists in old anti-slavery times. 
There was the same rude disturbance of the meeting by 
unmannerly youth, who went for that purpose; and in 
private circles, the phrase Woman Suffrage was uttered 
with the same contemptuous sneer that “nigger” used 
to be. Now, to speak mildly, a piety that permits sneers 
at all is very defective; and if in its strongest centers of 
influence Christianity has not yet wrought thoroughly 
enough to secure for the discussion of the profoundest 
and most important political question of this or any 
other time a quiet, fair, candid, unprejudiced hearing, 
what shall we say when infidels sneer at it? 

The other extract from the religious paper which I 
propose to notice is the following :— 

It seems an old college friend of ours has been de- 
livering a poem on woman, which agreat many people 
thought was a “noble and beautiful tribute,” and wanted 
to have published, which was done. Whereat the fe- 
inales of the Revolution have turned up their noses in 
— and have quoted the following, as a specimen 
DLICK — 

I sing of woman—not the idle thing 

Who flaunts her feathers in the city street, 

And hangs out signals of distress to bring 

A score of cringing ‘overs tu her feet ; 
Not of the crowd whe brawl in public places 
Of rights and wrongs, of law and liberty, 








And make up mouths to spoil their comely faces, 
And talk of “missions” and futurity ; 
These are but women raving to be men, 
Railing at God for making them so fair, 
O’erlooking home and children in their ken 
And seeking cherubim in the upper air. 
Food cannot nourish them, nor sleep refresh, 
Nor spheres confine their altitudes of thought; 
They call their sisters “children of the flesh 
Who in the market are but sold and bought;” , 
* They look on motherhood with scornful gaze, 
And fill the world with madness and amaze. 


They would be Cesars crowned with laurel sprigs, 
Or Bonapartes or Alexanders, 

And crisp their long curls into judges’ wigs, 

And lime themselves with public lies and slanders 

Upon the hustings, where the rabble cry 

Trumpets a victory. 

The Revolution praises it “over the left;” but it 
strikes us as being good, and to the point. 

Now let the reader bear in mind that one of the lead- 
ing religious weeklies of this country declares that these 
rhymes are to the point, that is, are true. The writer 
of this article, having personal knowledge of the facts in 
the case, will take this occasion to declare them totally 
false, and one of the most shameful libels that he has 
ever known to be uttered. Take for example two or 
three lines. 

The man sings “Not of the crowd who braw] in pub- 
lie places,” ete. If his words have any meaning, it is 
that the whole body of the women who advocate Wo- 
man Suffrage are brawlers. Brawl is defined by Web- 
ster to mean “To quarrel noisily and indecently; to com- 
plain loudly ; to scold; and its synonyms are, to wrangle, 
squabble, contend. Ihave attended several conventions 
where women have argued and plead for the ballot for 
woman. I know personally some of the women who 
are leaders in this movement, and know something about 
the rest; and I pronounce this charge also utterly false. 
There fs but one possible ground upon which it ean 
have a shadow of excuse, and that is,"that for women 
to talk at all in public, in favor of the ballot for woman, 
is to brawl; but that is begging the whole question. 
Whether we consider the nobility of the thoughts and 
sentiments uttered, the sweetness and melodiousness of 
the voice by which they were spoken, or the dignity and 
purity of manner of the speakers, the women whom I 
have heard advocate Woman Suffrage on the platform 
have equalled, in each and all these particulars, any elo- 
quence I have ever heard from mortal lips. 

The rhymester goes on to sing, “These are but women 
raving to be men,” ete. How does he know? I will ven- 
ture to say that he has never spoken to.one of these 
women, and knows nothing of them only by hearsay. 
But the reason of his assertion appears in the phrase 
“raving to be men.” Because they claim the ballot, 
they wish to be men. I construct the full syllogism, 
that the fallacy may be plain. 

Major Premise: Voting is an especial function of the 
mate human being; and no one can vote without in so 
far becoming a man. 

Minor Premise: Certain women, knowing this, wish 
to vote. 

Conclusion: Therefore they wish to become men. 

Or, to set the case in another light :— 

Major Premise: To speak publicly in advocacy of the 
bajlot for oneself is an especial function of men; and no 
one can do it without in so far becoming a man. 

Minor Premise: Certain women, knowing this, lift up 
their voices publicly and claim the ballot. 

Conclusion: Therefore they are “raving to be men.” 

But will you, O contemptuous rhymester, please to 
prove that voting and public speech are the especial | 
functions of men ; and that the attempt to exercise them | 
on the part of woman is the attempt to sing bass, the 
attempt of hens to crow, the attempt of women to be- 
come men? And will you then still further prove that 
these women know that this is so, and knowing it still 
consciously wish to go on, get the ballot, and become 
men. When you do, I will speak of you respectfully ; 
but till then, | pronounce you an atrocious libeller of | 
some of the purest hearted human beings whom it was | 
ever my fortune to know. 

One more of your ‘falsehoods, and I have done with 
you. You declare that “They look on motherhood 
with scornful gaze.” For reasons which will readily 
occur to the reader, this if true is one of the most blast- 
ing charges which can be brought against a woman; 
and if untrue, it is one of the vilest libels. I, of my | 





own knowledge, pronounce it untrue, and without foun- | 
dation. Several of the most prominent leaders in this 
movement are affectionate, faithful, Christian mothers ; 
and of the whole body of them it is hardly possible to 
utter a more complete and gratuitous falsehood. And 
what shall I say of the Christian ministry and the re- 
ligious paper, which can circulate and endorse such 
libels? Ican say nothing. I am dumb for very shame. 

The practical application of the matter which I would | 
make is this :— 

To a very large extent, the pulpit and religious press 
of this country are ignorant of the facts iu the case, ex- 
cept that some women wish to vote, and advocate their 
views in public. 

To a very large extent, the pulpit and religious press 
are bitterly prejudiced against the measure and those 
who advocate it; and, as a result, they do not want to 
know what can be said in its favor, but refuse to hear or | 
read, or in any way to get light uponit. Their argu- 
ment is,men only have always voted; and theretore | 
women never ought to. This is exactly on a par with 
the old argument, white men only have always voted; | 
therefore niggers never ought to. | 

| 
| 
| 


| 


Hence, to a very large extent, the pulpit and religious 
press misrepresent the whole subject so grossly as to 
produce upon other minds very much the same impres- 
sion as if they had deliberately falsitied. 

These are severe allegations, and it is painful for me | 
to make them; nor should I do it but that L am forced 
to, by the public conduct of many of the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion. A singje tact will show that I have not’ 





spoken unadvisedly. This question is one of vital im- 
portance to the church of Christ. It goes right to the 
root of all Christian ethics; and yet, so far as I am 
aware, no body of ministers and churches has ever yet 
ealled a convention and invited the advocates of the 
measure to discuss it with them, or argue it before them. 
On the contrary, they generally either studiously stay 
away from conventions that are held, or attend only to 
misrepresent and malign. 

Christians of America, this question of the ballot for 
woman is the most immense and momentous political 
question which has ever agitated mankind. There is in 
it more of woe or weal, more of bane or blessing, more 
to debase or ennoble mankind, than in any other ques- 
tion upon which men have ever acted, or will ever act, 
in all history. The culminating crisis of eighteen hun- 
dred years of Christian religious development, and two 
hundred and fifty years of Christian political growth, is 
in this movement. God is for its success, Jesus Christ 
inaugurated it, and is urging it on to victory. All good 
angels pray for it. And some of those who are leaders 
feel the hand from on high helping their hearts. What 
we ask and all we ask now is fair play,—a candid hear- 
ing and an honest discussion. We donot complain that 
the great body of the American church is against us, 
This is natural, inevitable, was to be expected. We 
condemn no one for doubting the wisdom or denying 
the propriety of woman’s voting. We cheerfully ac- 
knowledge that such a step is new, that the way is un- 
tried, that there are questions of great practical difficul- 
ty which lie as obstacles in that way, and that the bur- 
den’ of proof lies on us. We will gladly take up the 
burden, and abide the results of the discussion. 

But what we do entreat—yea, and believe that we 
have a right to demand—is, that misrepresentation on 
your part shall cease; that libelling shall end; that 
sneers and flings shall be buried so deep that the voice 
of the resurrection trump shall never reach them, and 
that you shall meet us fairly and squarely in the conflict ot 
honest discussion. We ask, what we have never yet got, 
a fair field; and then we will ask no favor. We want 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
concerning this tremendous issue. We want argument 
met with argument, fact with fact, proof with proof, 
principle with principle. We want Jesus Christ to be 
arbiter over all; and may the right prevail. We appeal, 
then, to your manhood, to say nothing of your Christian 
honesty, to grant us our request; and whatever, under 
Jesus, the result shall be, we “do rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice.” Jesse H. JONES. 

NATICK, Mass. 











WORK FOR THE LADLEs. 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
WORK AT HOME, 


To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay for the Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 





| 265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
3m 


June 4. 


INSTITUTE OF HOME EDUCATION. 


MISS ALMIRA SEYMOUR, the author of HoMe Tux Basis 





| or THE Stare, is making arrangements for establishing, the com- 


ing autumn, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, a school for 
young ladies, to meet the great need of the present—CUMPRE- 
HENSIVE HOMECULTURE. Circulars containing precise de- 
tails may be obtaived by addressing MISS SEYMOUR, at 31 HoL- 
Lis St., or at the Winthrop school, Boston. 4t June 4. 
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TURKIS«as BATHS, 
1427 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 
Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 


| spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 


bather, Prevemtive, Restorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 
HOUKS: Lavirs—lv A. M.to1P.M. GenrLemen—6 to 84 


A. M.,2to¥ P. M., and until 11 Wednesday and Saturday even- | 


ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. ly May28 
[RCAIOOMANIE DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 

for WAX FLUWeEKs, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Deeal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphauie tor 
Stained Glass Transparencies, &e., &c. 


MRs. L. R. SPRINGER, 


Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 


| WASHINGTON Sv. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 


May 28. ly 


R. J. WESLEY KELLEY, Successor to his father, 
the late Dr. J. CLAWSON KELLEY, and Associate Founder 
vi tue Analytical System of Medicine, can be consulted at his 
only office in Boston, 
2u6 Tremout St., between Boylston and Lagrange, 
every Saturday, Sunday and Monday, on Diseases of Lue Liver, 
Lungs, Heart, hidueys, Spleen, aud all viseases of the Organic Sys- 
tem; Kkewise, all impurities of the blood aud other thuids, as seret- 
ula, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, and every descripion of Humor. La- 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call. OUthce advice 
FREE. 

All the well-known remedies originating with my father, Dr. J. 
Clawson Kelley, and myself, Dr. J. Wesley Keiley, can be had only 
at my office, as above. All others purporting to be genuine are 
spurious, and the sick are hereby cautioned against using them. 


J. WESLEY KELLEY, A. P., 
Sele Preoprictor of the Kelley: Remedies. 
May 21. 4t 


LAS AND IMPORTANT FROM PARIS!— 
“When the Empress Eugenie returned trom the Last sie was 
dreadfully sunburnt, and it was thought that it would require an 
immense amount of cosmetics to restore her normal complexion. 
lt was found, however, that ane bottle only of ‘RUSEK UL MA- 
TIN’ compietely reinstated the lovely tints which the burning 
sands of tgypt had effaced.""—Late French paper. 

‘This exquisite preparation can be obtained ouly of Map. Wate- 
FIELD, Wuo has the exclusive agency of the United States. Ar- 
cade Building, 23 WINTER sTREE?, up one flight, Room 1s. 

Agents wanted in every city and town, to whom unusually lib- 
erai terms will be otlered. 3m Mar. 26. 











THE ORIGINAL 


Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 
HALLETT, CUMSTON «& ALLEN, 
HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


143 Tremont Street 143 
Between Temple Place and West Street, 
June 4. Opposite the C 3m 
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119 Washington Street, Boston. 

We have every facility for obtaining valid patents on original 
inventions. 

We make no cha for consultation, advice, opinions eoncern- 
ing } pane | of inventions, ete. 

All correspondence upon business topics faithfully attended to. 
Some of the 

INVENTIONS OF WOMEN 
have been among the most valuable and profitable patents issued. 
WOMEN OBTAINING PATENTS 

have every privilege and right, in their inventions, accorded to 
men. The proportion of women obtaining patents is now quite 
small, but we number some women among our clients who have 
enjoyed a marked success in inventing valuable and useful im- 
provements in wearing apparel, household utensils, ete., ete. 

June 4. 





THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Bosion, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 





CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 
BUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago. 

Aug.14. P. V, KELLOGG &.CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 
KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 

SUCCESSORS TO 
FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
= 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

No. 43 Lake Street, Chicago. 

Augl4. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


s,s BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and 31 Lake Street, 
Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO. ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 


4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Aug. 14. ly 














ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN'S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Womgn: Her Social and Political Equality. 





Published every Saturday, at Dayton, Ohio. 


MIRIAM M. COLE, 
A. Jd. BUYER, 


MARGARET V, LONGLEY, Corresronpiye Epiror. 
The Apvocare enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
uary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns,e n- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 
The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place the 
AbVucATE in the foremost rank of the papers devoted to woman's 
entranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past are an earn- 
est of his intentions in the future 





} Epirors. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

The Woman's Avvova'’e is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the questien of Woman's rights and wrongs, 
both in aud outof marriage. Lt is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social mghts and wrongs of woun, and has occasionally 
agvod word to say alo tor man, who also needs it. We bid it 
aud the cause God-speed.— Banuer of Light. 

The Dayton Woman's Apvocats has come out enlarged and 
improved. it is a bright, piucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
Cause of woman. Lis wue is uuexceptionable; it is feariess aud 
trenchant, aud strikes Lome every tine. [tis doing yeoman ser- 
Vice in the good cause, aud shouul lave a most generous patron 
age.—Mrs. Lavermore, we the Agtutor. 

The Woman’s Avvocare, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
maufully for womau's Wages, sulirage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world geuerally for the sex we au adore aud yet abuse.— 
Spriugfetd Kepubteun. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance. 


CLUB RATES, 





SES GHEE, GUO POND e on ccs ccccsctsseccrsevovcesies $6.50 
Be CORE, CHO FONE, cece ccccccctccccccccccccccesos mw. 
(And an extra copy to getter-up of club.) 

Bway SSH, CHO FOR. 0 000 cece eve. cesses seuc css 


(Aud au exira copy to getter-up of club.) 


All remittances should be made by draft, or Post Office money 
order, payable to the order of J.J. BeLViLLE. When these cad 
net be procured, send the money in a registered letter. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp for postage- 

Address J. J. BELVLLLE, Publisher and Proprietor, 

March 26. Dayton, Ohio- 
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